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{PP Tue Arnenevo, or Spirit of the English Magazines, is 
published in Boston, on the 1st and 15thof every month. Each 
number contains 40 pages large octavo, forming 2 vols. of 500 
pages each in a year, at the low price of Five Dollars per annum. 
The work is regularly forwarded by mail to subscribers at a 
distance. Its appearance twice a month renders it more con- 


venient to transport, and with less delay, than monthly publications, 
whilst by this mode of publication it is enabled to anticipate 
whatever is novel or entertaining in the literary, scientific, and 


fashionable world. 
The publishers receive by every arrival from England the 


. Magazines printed in London, and the selections are made with 
the most scrupulous regard to the tastes of those who read for 
relaxation, amusement, or instruction. 

The work commenced in April, 1817 ; and the volumes are dated 
from April and October each year. 

The first and second volumes are now re-printed, and complete 
sets may be had, either bound at $3, or in yellow paper at $2,50 
per volume. 
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WONDERS OF EGYPT AND ARABIA. 


aR 


From the Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


ACCOUNT of newly-discovered AN- 
TIQUITIES in Arabia Petrwa, 
derived from the personal in- 
spection of a recent British trav- 
eller. 


W HEN the graphic illustrations of 

the ruins of Palmyra, by Wood 
and Dawkins, made their appearance, 
the public received them as surprising 
discoveries; solittle had the western 
regions of Asia been visited by Euro- 
pean travellers after the time of the 
HOLY wars. Since the publication of 
those enterprising artists, scarcely any 
important addition has been made to 
their information: for the Travels of 
Dr. Clarke are too much interwoven 
with speculative dissertations to be trus- 
ted on all occasions ; nor did he deviate 
so far from the common tracks of the 
caravans, as to have it in his power ma- 
terially to enlarge our knowledge, even 
had he been sufficiently free from hypo- 
thetical opinions to have done so to ad- 
vantage. But we have now reason to 
expect, that the world will soon be grat- 
ified with still more striking illustrations 
of other and MORE SUPERB ANTIQUI- 
Ties than those which it owes to Wood 
and Dawkins, 

Mr. Bawxes, who has visited some 
of the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, 
intends, we understand, to publish, on 
his return home, an account of his ex- 
cursion to Wadi Moosa (the valley of 

BATHENEOM Vor. 6. : 





Moses), with engravings of the draw- 
ings which he made of the hitherto-un- 
described excavated temples there; as 
well as of the ruins of Jerrascu, which 
excel in grandeur and beauty even those 
of Palmyra and Balbec. 

This gentleman, in company with 
several other English travellers, left Je- 
rusalem for Hebron, where they viewed 
the mosque erected over the tomb of 
Abraham; an edifice constructed in 
the lower part of such enormous mass- 
es of stone, (many of them upwards of 
twenty feet in length,) that it must be 
ascribed to that remote agein which 
durability was the principle chiefly con- 
sulted in the formation of all edifices of 
the monumental kind. 

They then proceeded to Karrac, 
through a country broken into hills and 
pinnacles of the most fantastic form, and 
along the foot of mountains, where frag- 
ments of rock-salt indicated the natural 
origin of that intense brine, which is pe- 
culiarly descriptive of the neighbouring 
waters of the Dead Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on the 
topofa hill. The entrance is formed 
by a winding passage, cut through the 
living rock. It may be described, like 
all the other castellated works in the 
possession of the professors of the Ma- 
homedan religion, as a mass of ruins. ° 
The mosque isin that state; and a 
church which it also contains, as well as 
the ancient keep or citadel, are in a sim- 





. salem. 


10 Wonders of Eeypt and Arabia Petrea. 


ilar condition. _ In the vicinity, the 
travellers saw.several sepulchres hollow- 
ed out of the rock ; and they found the 
inhabitants of the place a mingled race 
of Mahomedans and Christians, remark- 
ably hospitable, and living together in 
terms of freer intercourse than at Jeru- 
The women were not veiled, 
nor seemed to be subject to any partic- 
ular restraiots, 

Mr. Bankes and his companions, af- 
ter leaving Karrac, sojourned for a short 
time with a party of Bedoueen Arabs ; 
by whom they were regaled with mutton 
boiled in milk, a circumstance which 
will remind our readers of the command 
in Exodus, chap. xxiii. v. 19: “ Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” But we must not here pause to 
comment on biblical antiquities. 

' After quitting the tents of these Be- 
doueens, they passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some relics 
of antiquity, which they conjectured 
were of Roman origin. Here again 
they rested with a tribe of Arabs. ‘The 
next day they pursued their journey, 
partly over a road paved with lava, and 
which, by its appearance, was evident- 
ly a Roman work; and stopped that 
evening at Shubac, a fortress in a com- 
manding situation, but incapable, by 


“decay, ofany effectual defence against 


Kuropean tactics. 

To the neighbourhood of this place, 
they encountered some difficulties from 
the Arabs, but which, by their spirit and 
firmness, they overcame ; and proceed- 
ed unmolested till they reached the 
tents ofa chieftain called Esren Ras- 
cxis, who took them under his protec- 
tion. This encampment was situated 
on the edge ofa precipice, from which 
they had a magnificent view of Mount 
Gebel-Nebe-Haroun, the hill of the 
prophet Aaron, (Mount Hor;) and 
a distant prospect of Gebel-Tour 
(Mount Sryat), was also pointed out 
tothem. Inthe fore-ground, on the 


Se below, they saw the tents of the 
ostile Arahs, who were determined io 
oppose their passage to Wadi Moosa, 
the ruins of which were also in sight. 
Perceiving themseives thus as it were 
waylaid, they sent a messenger to the 
chief, requesting permission to pass ; 


[ vox. 6 


but he returned for answer, that they 
should neither cross his lands nor taste 
his water. They were in fact in the 
land of Edom, to the king of which 
Moses sent messengers from Kadish : 
“ Let us pass, (said he), I pray thee, 
through thy country: we will not pass 
through the fields, or through the vine- 
yards; neither will we drink of the 
waters of the well: we will go by the 
king’s highway; we will not turn to 
the right hand nor to the left, until we 
have passed thy borders.” But Edom 
said untohim: “ Thou shalt not pass 
by me, lest [ come out against thee with 
the sword.” Numbers xx. 17-18. 

The travellers, after some captious 
negociation, at last obtained permission 
to pass; but not to drink the waters : 
they did not, however, very faithfully 
observe this stipulation, for, on reaching 
the borders of a clear bright sparkling 
rivulet, which had occasioned so much 
controversy, their horse would taste the 
cooling freshness of its waters, and 
Eben Raschib, their protector, insisted 
also that the horses should be gratified. 
On crossing this stream, they entered on 
the wonders of Wap1 Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their 
attention, was a mausoleum, at the en- 
trance of which stood two colossal ani- 
mals, but whether lions or sphinxes they 
could not ascertain, as they were much 
defaced and mutilated. They then, 
advancing towards the principal ruins, 
entered a narrow pass, varying from fif- 
teen to twenty ieet in width, overhung 
by precipices, which rose to the general 
height of two hundred, sometimes reach- 
ing five hundred, feet, and darkening 
the path by their projecting ledges. In 
some places, niches were sculptured in 
the sides of this stupendous gallery, and 
here and there rude masses stood for- 
ward, that bore a remote and mysteri- 


ous resembiauce to ‘he figures of living 


things, Sut over w! ch, time and obliv- 
ion had drawn an inscrutable and ever- 
lasting veili, About a mile within this 
pass, they rode ur » arch, perhaps 
that of en @OUCGuc. io) connected 
the two sixes tore’ .¢ they notic- 
ed several earths: v nich had for- 
merly distributed «. 


Having continued explore the 
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gloomy windings of this awful corridore 
for about two miles, the front of a. su- 
perb temple burst on their view. A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the 
centre of an aperture in the upper part, 
and groups of colossal figures, represen- 
ting a centaur, and a young man, stood 
on each side of the lofty portico. This 
magnificent structure is entirely excava- 
ted from the solid rock, and preserved 
from the ravages of the weather by the 
projections of the overhanging precipi- 
ces. About three hundred yards be- 
yond this temple they met with other 
astonishing excavations ; and, on reach- 
ing the termination of the rock on their 
left, they found an amphitheatre, which 
had also been excavated, with the ex- 
ception of the proscenium: and this 
had fallen into ruins. On all sides the 
rocks were hollowed into innumerable 
chambers and sepulchres; and a silent 
waste of desolated palaces, and the re- 
mains of constructed edifices, filled the 
area to which the pass led, 

These ruins, which have acquired 
the name of Wan1 Moosa, from that of 
a village in their vicinity, are the wreck 
of the city of Perra, which, in the 
time of Augustus Cesar, was the resi- 
dence of a monarch, and the capital of 
Arabia Petrea, The country was 
conquered by Trajan, and annexed by 
him to the province of Palestine. In 
more recent times Baldwin I. king of 
Jerusalem, having made himself also 
master of Petra, gave it the name of 
the Royal Mountain, 

The travellers having gratified their 
wonder with the view of these stupen- 
dous works, went forward to Mount 
Hor, which they ascended, and viewed 
a building on the top containing THE 
TOMB OF AARON; a simple stone mon- 
ument, which an aged Arab shows to 
the pilgrims. Having remained in this 
spot, consecrated by such great antiqui- 
ty, they returned next morning, and 
again explored other portions of the ru- 
ins of Petra; after which they went 
back to Karrac. They then turned 
their attention to other undescribed ru- 
ins, of which they had received some 
account from the Arabs; and finally, 
proceeded to view those of Jerrascn, 


Wonders of Arabia Petrea. 
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which greatly exceed in magnitude and 
beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colonnade runs from the 
eastern to the western gates of the city, 
formed on both sides of marble columns 
of the Corinthian order, and termina- 
ting ina semi-circle of sixty pillars of 
the Ionic order, and crossed by another 
colonnade running north and south. At 
the western extremity stands a theatre, 
of which the proscenium remains so 
entire, that it may be described as al- 
most in a state of undecayed beauty. 
Two superb amphitheatres of marble, 
three glorious temples, and the ruins of 
gorgeous palaces, with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions, mingled to- 
gether, form an aggregate of ancient 
elegance, which surpasses all that pope- 
ry bas spared of the former grandeur of 
Rome. 

From the same source that we collee- 
ted these brief conversational notices, 
we have received a literal translation of 
a Bedoueen love-song, that would even 
furnish ideas of delight to the elegant 
author of Lalla Rookh. 


BEDOUEEN LOVE-SONG. 
The morning star has not yet ap- 


peared, nor the beams of the moon re 
tired ; nor has the dew yet begun to 
rise from the valley, but my soul beholds 
my love. She comes in white robes 
fairer than the flower of the jessamine : 
her breath is sweeter thun new milk, 
and her eyes sparkle like those of the 
gazelle when the day is falling. How 
weary ts the time till she. comes. Her 
tardy steps fil my bosom with throb- 
bings. Come, fabrest of beauty, come, 
is my cry till she appears. 

We trust that the narratives of these 
bold and adventurous researches, will 
not be limited to the description of the 
remains of antiquity ; objects to which 
the generality .of English travellers have 
been too apt to pay exclusive attention : 
for, although considerable light has 
been thrown on the manners of the 
Arabs, by the members of the Roman 
Propaganda, as well as by the mission- 
aries of the Jesuits, we are still greatly 
in want of some liberal account of the 
Arabic mind. The tales of Arabia are 
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well known to ali readers as the most 
amusing fictions which have hitherto 
been produced; and Arabian discover- 
ies in science, are also very surprising 
instances of intellectual acumen. It is 
therefore greatly to be desired, that we 
should obtain some account of their 
modes of thinking, and of théir opin- 
ions on other subjects than the dogmas 
of religious faith, or their usages in war. 

The attention of the public has re- 
cently been drawn in an unusual degree 
to the mysteries of Egypt, by the result 
of Belzoni’s enterprising and indefati- 
gable research. We are, however, still 
greatly in want of a circumstantial ac- 
count of the extent of his discoveries, as 
well as of some curious particulars re- 
specting different castes of the inhabi- 
tants; weuse the term in its strictest 
oriental signification. The same source 
that has supplied us with the interesting 
conversational notices of the antiquities 
of Arabia, bas furnished the tacts which 
constitute the basis of the following ob- 
Servations. 

It has been ascertained that, between 
the first and second cataracts of the Nile, 
there is a caste of the inhabitants, who 
do not consider themselves as the abo- 
rigines of the country. They do not 
resemble the other inhabitantsin appear- 
ance, and they not only possess many 
customs peculiar to themselves, but even 
speak a language which has no affinity 
to thatof Arabic; speaking also that 
language, but in a broken and rude dia- 
lect. This people possess a tradition 
among them, that their ancestors were 
Jed from their homes by a great king, 
with whom they conquered the country, 
and were left behind to keep it in pos- 
session ; and they look forward to their 
native king coming again, and resuming 
his authority. | 

A classical reader would be apt, at 
first sight, to say that this people are the 
descendants of the troops of Cambyses ; 
hut they do not resemble the Persians 
in appearance, nor indeed any of the 
Asiatic nations. —_ By the account that 


we have received, they are more like 
the Caffrees, or that idolatrous race 
which possess the greatest part of south- 
ern Africa; who, although described 
by the professors of the Mahomedan 
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religion under that name, yet in reality 
constitute a great variety of nations, 
some of which are of no despicable 
power. Weare therefore disposed to 
think, that this unknown race are of 
Ethiepian descent: at the same time, 
it must be confessed that, upon the 
epoch to which they refer their arrival 
in Egypt, authentic history throws but 
very little light. | 

The latest great invasion of Egypt 
from southeru Africa, was about the 
years of Rome 725, when Aurelius 
Gallus, having withdrawn most of the 
Roman forces from that province in 
order to invade Arabia, Candace, the 
queen of Ethiopia, made an irruption, 
with a numerous army, into the district 
of Thebais; leading her troops, accor- 
cording to Dio, in person, She ravaged 
all the country; took Syene, and the 
islands of the Nile, Elephantine, and 
Philz, and made three Roman cohorts 
prisoners. She then retired towards 
her own territory, but was pursued by 
Petronius, the Roman governer, and 
defeated with great slaughter. It 
could not, therefore, be at this period, 
that these aliens settled in Egypt, and 
their origin must be ascribed to a much 
higher antiquity. 

Besides the great excavated temple 
of Ysambiel, which Belzoni has laid 
open, four gigantic sitting statues have 
been discovered, sculptured in the ad- 
jacent rocks, and of the eoormous pro- 
portions of more than one hundred feet 
in height. 

In the island of Puiix, are the un- 
finished remains of a temple, which 
tends to throw considerable light on the 
mode of construction used in those ev- 
erlasting edifices which the ancient 
Egyptians, under the influence so far of 
good taste, raised to their gods. It ap- 
pears, th at their architects polished at 
first only four sides. of those enormous 
masses of stone which they employed ; 
and, having laid them together, and 
thus completed the edifice in the rough, 
as it may be aptly termed, then polished 
and sculptured the surfaces of the walls. 
The same method was adopted by the 
French in the ornamental parts of Ver- 
sailles, 

Three distinct classes of architecture 
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are evidently discernible in the Egypt- 
jan monuments ; for, under this denom- 
ination, the antiquities of Nubia may 
be included. The rudest, the greatest, 
and therefore perhaps the oldest, are 
thoseof Lower Egypt,—the companions 
and cotemporaries of the pyramids. 
The structures of Upper Egypt, and in 
the vicinity of the first cataract, are 
works of more skill; and, though in- 
heriting the same strong and bold fea- 
tures, possess a more juvenile appear- 
ance. The ruins, in Nubia, are of a 
still more elegant species, combining 
with the same characteristics a femi- 
nine cast, as compared with the male- 
muscularity of the architecture of Egypt. 

We should not omit to mention here, 
that the head, said to be that of Mem- 
non, now in the British Museum, did 
not belong to that celebrated statue. 
The real head of Memnon is so defac- 
ed as not to be worth the trouble of 
sending home, even ifit were easily 
practicable, for it has been computed to 
weigh about four hundred and fifty tons. 
We are likely soon however, to be grat- 
ified with the possession of the foot of 
Memnon, which is about two yards in 
length ; and, among other curiosities, 
we also understand, the entire hand 
and arm of the same statue to which the 
gigantic fist already in the Museum be- 
longs, may soon be expected in Britain. 

About two days’ journey above Cai- 
ro, is a lofty insulated rock, on the top 
of which a Coptic monastery is situated. 
‘This singular mass, which seems strange- 
iy to have escaped the wonder-working 
sculptors of Egypt, is called Gibraltar, 
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a name which it derives from the num- 
ber of wild fowl that hover round it, 
the term in Arabic signifying the moun- 
tain of birds; and is, for the same rea- 
son, applicable to the British fortress of 
that name at the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

But what we regard as one of the 
most curious of all these discoveries, is 
the result of a visit lately made to the 
holy island of Flowers, .«e Coptic 
name of which we do not recollect ; 
but the island is situated in the Nile, be- 
tween Phil and Elephaotine. In this 
sequestered spot, no stranger is permit- 
ted to enter, except as a pilgrim; and 
the Mahomedans are not often so under 
the influence of curiosity, as to make 
religious pretexts forgratifying it. Here 
a number of unburied mommies are” 
still to be seen, without coffins, and pla- 
ced only in their cearments, as it denied 
the rites of sepulture. We do there- 
fore conceive, that it was from the cus 
toms of burying the good in this island, 
that the story of Charon, and the ferry- 
ing of the river Styx, took its rise. 
Hitherto the fable has been supposed to 
refer to an island in the Lake Marcotes; 
but the circumstance of the ferry being 
across a river, and the constant sanctity 
with which the isie of Flowers has been 
regarded, points it out, in our opinion, 
as more likely to have been the place. 
Besides, the unsepultured  coffiniess 
mummies, would seem to indicate a 
posthumous adjudication of the merits 
of the persons, and that to these, in par- 
ticular, the judgment had not been fa- 
vourable. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, for August, 1819, 


[The following narrative of a Tiger and Lion Hunt, 
inthe upper regions of Hindostan, is extracted 
froin the familiar correspondence of the dauntless 
heroine of the chase, who is a British Lady of 


high rank, recently, or not long ago, returned 
from India. ] 


Sanghee, 60 miles N. W. of Dihlee, 
22d March. 

WeE had elephants, guns, balls, and 

all other necessaries prepared, 

and about seven in the morning we set 

off. ‘The soil was exactly like that we 


had gone over last night: our course 
lay N. W. The jungle was generally 
composed of Corinda bushes, which 
were stunty and thin, and looked like 
ragged thorn bushes: nothing could 
be more desolate in appearance ; it 
it seemed as if we had got to the fur- 
thest limit of cultivation, or the haunts 
of man, At times, the greener bunches 
of jungle, the usual abodes of the beasts 
of prey during the day-time, and the 
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few huts scattered here and there, which 
could hardly be called villages, seemed 
like islands in the desert waste around 
us. We stopped near two or three of 
these green tufts, which generally sur- 
rounded a lodgment of water, or little 
ponds, in the midst of the sand. 

The way in which these ferocious 
animals are traced outis very curious, 
and, ifrelated in England, would scarce- 
ly be credited. A number of unarm- 
ed, half-naked villagers go prying from 
side to side of the bush, just asa boy 
in England would look after.a strayed 
sheep, or peep after a bird’s nest. 
Where the jungle was too thick for 
them to see through, the elephants, put- 
ting their trunks down into the bush, 
forced their way through, tearing up 
every thing by the roots before them. 
About four miles from our tents we 


were all surrounding a bush, which Pp 


might be some 50 yardsin circumference 
(all includes William Frazer, alone up- 
on his great elephant, Mr. Barton and 
myself upon another equally large, Mr. 
Wilder upon another, and eight other 
elephants ; horsemen at a distance, and 
footmen peeping into the bushes). Our 
different elephants were each endea- 
vouring to force his way through, when 
a greatelephant, without a houdahk on 
on his back, called “‘ Muckna,” a fine 
and much esteemed kind of elephant, 
(a male without large teeth,) put up, 
from near the centre of the bush, a 
royaltiger. In an instant Frazer cal- 
led out, “ Now, Lady H , be calm, 
be steady, and take a good aim, here he 
is.” I confess, at the moment of thus 
suddenly coming upon our ferocious 
victim, my heart beat very high, and, 
for a second, I wished myself far enough 
off ; but curiosity, and the eagerness 
of the chase, put fear out of my head 
in aminute: the tiger made a charge 
at the Muckna, and then ran back into 
the jungle. Mr. Wilder then put his 
elephant in, and drove him out at the 
opposite side. Hecharged over the plain 
away from us, and Wilder fired two 
balls at him, but knew not whether 
they took effect. The bush in which 





he was found was one onthe west bank 
of one of those little half dry ponds of 
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which Ihave spoken. Mr. Barton and 
I conjecturing that, as there was no 
other thick cover near, he would proba- 
bly soon return, took our stand in the 
centre ofthe open space: in a minute 
the tiger ran into the bushes on the east 
side ; [ saw him quite plain :—we im- 
mediately put our elephant into the 
bushes, and poked about till the horse- 
mena, who were reconnoitring round the 
outside of the whole jungle, saw him 
slink under the bushes to the north side ; 
hither we followed him, and from thence 
traced him by his growling, back to the 
Outer part of the eastern bushes. Here 
he started out just before the trunk of 
our elephant, with atremendous growl 
or grunt, and made a charge at anoth- 
er elephant, farther out on the plain, re- 
treating again immediately under cov- 
er. Frazer fired at him, but we sup- 
osed without effect ; and he called to 
us for our elephant to pursue him into 
his cover. 

With some difficulty, we made our 
way through to the inside of the south- 
ern bushes ; and, as we were looking 
through the thicket, we perceived beau 
Tiger slinking away under them. Mr. 
Barton fired, and hit him a mortal blow, 
about the shoulder or back, for he in- 
stantly was checked; and my ball, 
which followed the same instant, threw 
him down. We two then discharged 
our whole artillery, which originally 
consisted of two double barrelled guna, 
loaded with slugs, and a pair of pistols, 
Most of them took effect, as we could 
discover by his wincing, for he was not 
above ten yards from us at any time, and 
at one moment, when the elephant 
chose to take fright and turn his head 
round, away from the beast, running 
his haunches almost into the bush, not 
fwe. By this time William Frazer 
had come round, and discharged a few 
balls at the tiger, which lay looking at 
us, grinning and growling, his ears 
thrown back, but unable to stir, A 
pistol, fired by me, shattered his lower 
jaw-bone ; and immediately, as danger 
of approaching him was now over, one 
of the villagers, with a matchlock, went 
close to him, and applying the muzzle 
of his piece to the nape of his neck, 
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shot him dead, and put him out of his 
pain. The people then dragged him 
out, and we dismounted to look at him, 
pierced through and through ; yet one 
could not contemplate him without sat- 
isfaction, as we were told that he had 
long infested the high road, and carried 
off many passengers. One hears of the 
roar of a tiger, and fancies it like that of 
a bull, but, in fact, it is more like the 
grunt of a hog, though twenty times 
louder, and certainly one of the most 
tremendous animal noises one can im- 
agine. 

Our tiger was thrown across an ele- 
phant, and we continued our course to 
the south-west. Ina jungle at the dis- 
tance of about two miles, we started a 
a wild hog, which ran as hard as it could 
away from us, pursued by a Soowar, 
without success. Soop after we started, 
in a more open part of the plain, a herd 
of the nilghau. This animal is in ap- 
pearance something between a horse, a 
cow, anda deer; delicate in its legs 
and feet like the latter, of a bluish grey 
colour, with a small hump on its shoul- 
ders, covered with a mane. Innumera- 
ble hares and partridges started up on 
every side of us. The flat, dreary 
waste still continued, though here and 
there at the distance of some miles, we 
met with a few ploughed lands, and 
boys tending herds of buffaloes. 

Tn a circuit of about sixteen miles we 
beat up many jungles, in the hope of 
rousing a lion, but without success. 
One of these jungles, in particular, was 
uncommonly pretty: it had water io 
the midst of it, in which was a large 
herd of buffaloes, cooling themselves. 
We returned home at 3 P. M. 

On the 23d, we again set off at 9 A. 
M. in quest of three lions, which we 
heard were in a jungle about six miles 
to the north-east of our tents. The 
ground we passed over was equally flat 
with that of yesterday, but it was plough- 
ed. When we came to the edge of the 
jungle, not unlike the skirts of a cop- 
pice in England, and which was prin- 
cipally composed of stumpy peeple 
trees, and the willow-like shrubI ob- 
served the other evening, Frazer desir- 
ed us to halt, whilst he went on foot 
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to obtain information. The people 
from the neighbourhood assembled 
round us in crowds, and in a few min- 
utes all the trees in the jungle appeared 
to be crowned with men,’ placed there 
by Frazer for observation. After wait- 
ing nearly an hour, we were at last 
sent for. We foundhim posted just by 
the side of the great canal, which was 
cut by the Emperor Firoze, across the 
country, from the Jumna, at Firozea- 
bad, to Dehlee, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the cultivation of this part of the 
country with water. Frazer had re- 
ceived intelligence of both a lion and a 
tiger being in this jungle, which now 
chokes up this canal. He desired 
Barton and myself to go down upon 
our elephant, and watch the bed of the 
canal; moving slowly towards the 
south, while he should enter and ad- 
vance in the contrary direction ; the 
rest of the party were to beat the jun- 
gle above, where it wasso very thick, 
that in most p'aces, it would have been 
impossible for an elephant to attempt to 
force a passage through it. 

When he had gone about a quarter 
of a mile down the Nulla, there being 
but just room at the bottom for our ele- 
phant to walk clear of the bushes, we 
came to a spot where it was a little wi- 
der, and where some water had collec- 
ted. Here we fell in with Frazer, on 
his elephant, who had met with no bet- 
ter success than ourselves, though we 
had all searched every bush as closely 
as we could with our eyes, in passing 
along. He desired us to wait there a 
few minutes, while he mounted the hank 
above to look after the rest of the ele- 
phants ; though noneof us were very 
sanguine of sport here, from the jungle 
being so thick, and so extensive on eve- 
ry side. Hehad hardly gone away, 
when the people in the trees called out, 
that they saw the wild beast in the 
bushes, on our left hand; and in a few 
minutes, alioness crossed the narrow 
neck of the canal, just before us, and 
clambered up the opposite bank. I 
immediately fired, but missed her; the 
men pointed that she had run along the 
bank to the westward. We turaed 
round, and had the mortification of see- 
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ing her again dart across the path, 
and run into the water, through the 
Nulla, for some yards ; at which mo- 
ment our elephant became refractory ; 
kept wheeling about, and was so un- 
steady, as to make it impossible for us 
to fire. However, we followed her up 
to the thicket, in which she had taken 
shelter, and put the elephant’s head 
right into it; when we had the satisfac- 
tion to hear her growling close to us. 
Just as we were expecting her charge 
every minute, and had prepared our 
Musquets ready to point at her, round 
wheeled the elephant again, and be- 
came perfectly unmanageable. 

During the scuffle between the ele- 
phant and the Muahout, we heard the 
cry, that the lioness was again running 
down the bank, and a gun went off. 
She again crossed the Nulla, and we 
saw the-partridges start up from a thick- 
et into which she had penetrated. Just 
as we got our elephant to go well in, she 
ran back again, and couched under a 
thicket, on our left hand bank, near to 
which she had originally been started. 
All this happened in the space of a short 
minute. Frazer then called to us to 
come round the bush, as the lioness be- 
ing in a line between him and us, we 
hindered him from firing. Just as we 
got out of his reach, he fired ; and as 
s00n as our elephant stopped, I did the 
same ; bothshots took effect, for the 
poor lioness stirred not from the spot, 
but lay and growled, in rather a more 
mellow or hollow tone than that of a 
tiger. All our guns were loaded with 
slugs, and after a few discharges, poor 
lioness tried to sally from her covert, 
and rolled over and over into the bed of 
the canal below. Her loins were evi- 
dently all cutto pieces, and her hind 
parts trailed after her. ‘This was lucky 
for us, as her fore parts appeared to be 
strongand unhurt. She reared herself 
upon her fore legs, and cast towards us 
a iook that bespoke revenge, complaint, 
and dignity, which I thought to be 


quite affecting ; perhaps, however, it 


was the old prejudice in tavour of lions, 
that made me fancy this, as well as that 
there was an infinite degree of spirit and 
dignity in her attitude ; ber head half 
averted from us, was turned back, as if 
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ready to start at us, if the wounds in her 
loins had not disabled her. As it was 
now mercy to fire, and put an end to 


her sufferings, I took a steady aim, and. 


shot her right through the head ; she 
fell dead at once, and it was found, on 
going up to her, that the ball had com- 
pletely carried away her lower jaw. 
Her body was dragged up the bank, 
and Frazer pronounced her to be not 
two years old. 

We now learnt, that the shot which 
we had heard, when down below, was 
occasioned by the lioness having made 
a spring at a poor man, who stood pa- 
nic-struck, unable to discharge his piece, 
or torun away. She had thrown him 
down, and got him completely under 
her, and his turban into her mouth. 
The elephants all dismayed had turned 
back, when Mr. Wilder, seeing the im- 
minent danger of the moment, fired at 
the lioness, and grazed her side. She 
immediately left her hold, ran back in- 
to the jungle, and across the canal, 
where we first perceived her. This 
grand sight we lost, by being station- 
ed in the bed below ; it was said to 
have been very fine; but then we had, 
instead of it, several views of this no- 
ble animal, in full vigour ; and with the 
sight of an hyena, which also ran across 
the Nulla. 

We then proceeded on the road to 
Pannuput, on our elephants, five miles 
to ———— which is a pretty village. 
Here I got into my palankeen ; Wilder 
returned to Dehlee; and William 
Frazer and Mr. Barton mounted their 
horses, and rode on as hard as they 
could. I changed bearers at Seerhana, 
twelve miles, and arrived at Pannuput, 
eleven further, at midnight. ‘The gen- 
tlemen had arrived there about sun-set. 

After a little bit of dinner, I was glad 
to gotobed. Next day, the gentlemen 
told me, they had crossed again Firoze’s 
canal, which appeared very tigerish ; 
but that part of it, near Paanuput, was 
the finest corn country they ever saw, 
and doubly delightful after the fatiguing 
and dreary wastes we had been in for 
the last six days. 
were, in 1761, (1174 of the Hegira), 
the scene of one of the greatest battles 
ever fought, between the united Mus- 
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selman powers of India and the Mab- 
rattas, in which the latter were defeated ; 
fifty thousand Mahrattas are said to 
have been killed, aud the battle lasted 
three days. No traces of the field of 
battle are left, the whole plain being in 
the highest state of cultivation. It 
is a beautiful scene, scattered with fine 
trees, and the fort (acommon brick 
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one) and town highly picturesque. 
William Frazer drove me to Brusut, 
in his buggy, on the morning of the 
24th ; and from the plains of Pannu- 
put I first beheld, with an old High- 
land play-fellow, the snowy mountains 
of Thibet, instead of the much-loved 
summit of Ben Nevis. 








——. 





THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 


BY THE ‘ ETTRICK SHEPHERD. * 





From Blaekwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


“That nighta child might understand 
The Deil had business on his hand.” 


Q* reaching home, I found our wo- 
men folk sitting in woful plight. It 
is well known how wonderfully acute 
they generally are, either at raising up 
imaginary evils, or magnifying those 
that exist ; and our’s had made outa 
theory so fraught with misery and 
distress, that the poor things were 
quite overwhelmed with grief. ‘ ‘There 
were none of us ever to see the house 
again inlife. There was no possibili- 
ty of the thing happening, all circum- 
stances considered. There was not a 
sheep in the country to be saved, nor 
a single shepherd left alive—nothing 
but women! and there they were left, 
three poor helpless creatures, and the 
men lying dead out among the snow,and 
Lord help 
them, what was to become of them!” 
They perfectly agreed in all this; 
there was no dissenting voice; and 
prospects still continuing to 
darken with the fall of night, they had 
no other resource left them, long be- 


| fore my arrival, but to lift up their 


voices and weep. The group consist- 
ed of ayoung lady, our master’s niece, 
and two servant girls, allof the same 
age, and beautiful as three spring days, 
every one of which are mild and sweet, 
but differ only a little in brightness. 
No sooner had I entered, than every 
tongue and every hand was put in mo- 
tion, the former to pour forth queries 
faster than six tongues of men could 
answer them with any degree of precis- 
ion, and the latter to rid me of the in- 
(© ATHENEUM Vol. 6. 


cumbrances of snow and ice with which 
I was loaded. One slit up the sewing 
of my frozen plaid, another brushed the 
icicles from my locks,and a third unloos- 
ed my clotted snow boots ; we all ar- 
rived within a few minutes of each 
other, and all shared the same kind offi- 
ces, and heard the same inquiries, and 
long string of perplexities narrated ; 
even our dogs shared of their caresses 
and ready assistance in ridding them of 
the frozen snow, and the dear consist- 
ent creatures were six times happier 
than if no storm or danger had existed. 
Let no one suppose that, even amid 
toils and perils, the shepherd’s life is 
destitute of enjoyment. 

Borthwick had found his way home 
without losing his aim in the least. I 
had deviated but little, save that I lost 
the river, and remained a short time in 
the country of the fairies; but the other 
two had a hard struggle for life. They 
went off, as I said formerly, in search 
of seventeen scores of my flock that had 
been left in a place not far from the 
house, but being unable to find one of 
them, in searching for these they lost them- 
selves,while it was yet early in the after- 
noon. ‘They supposed that they had gone 
by the house very near to it, for they 
had toiled till dark among deep snow in 
the burn below ; and if John Burnet, a 
neighbouring shepherd>had not heard 
them calling, and found and conducted 
them, it would have stood hard with 
them indeed, for none of us would have 
looked for them in that direction. They 
were both very much exhausted, and 
the goodman could not speak above his 


breath that night. 
* See Ath. vol. 3, p. 485. 
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Next morning the sky was clear, but 
a cold intemperate wind still blew from 
the north. The face of the coyntry 
was entirely altered. The form of eve- 
ry ll was changed, and new moun- 
tains leaned over every valley. All 
traces of burns, rivers, and lakes, were 
obliterated, for the frost had been com- 
mensurate with the storm, and such as 
had never been witnessed in Scotland. 
Some registers that | have seen, place 
this storm on the 24th of December, a 
month too early, but that day was one 
of the finest winter days I ever saw. 

There having been 340 of my flock 
that had never been found at al! during 
the preceding day, as soon as the morn- 
ing dawned we set al] out to look after 
them. It was a hideous looking scene 
—no onecould cast his eyes around 
him and entertain any conception of 
sheep being saved. It was one pic- 
ture of desolation. There isa deep 
glen lies between Blackhouse and Dry- 
hope, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not 
the top of one of them to be seen. This 
may convey some idea how the coun- 
try looked; and no one can suspect 
that I would state circumstances other- 
wise than they were, when there is so 
many living that could confute me. 

When we came to the ground where 
these sheep should have been, there 
was not one of them above the snow. 
Here and there, at a great distance from 
each other, we could perceive the head 
or horns, of stragglers appearing, and 
these were easily got out; but when we 
had collected these few, we could find 
no more. They had been lying all 
abroad ina scattered state when the 
storm caine on, and were covered over 
just as they had been lying. It was on 
a kind of slanting ground, that lay half 
beneath the wind, and the snow was 
uniformly from six toeight feet deep. 
Under this the hogs were lying scatter- 
ed over at least 100 acres of heathery 
ground. It was a very ill looking con- 
cero. We went about boring with our 
Jong poles,and often did not find one hog 
in a quarter of an hour. But at length 


a whiteshaggy colley, named Sparkie, 
that belonged to the cow-herd boy, 
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seemed to have comprehended some- 
thing of our perplexity, for we observed 
him plying and scraping in the snow 
with great violence and always looking 
over bis shoulder to us. On going to the 
spot,we found that he had marked straight 
above a sheep. From that he flew to 
another, and so on to another, as fast 
aswe could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had 
20 or 30 holes marked before hand. 

We got out three hundred of that 
division before night, and about half as 
as many on the other parts of the farm, 
in addition to those we had rescued the 
day before; and the greater part of 
these would have been Jost had it not 
been for the voluntary exertions of 
Sparkie. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had got 
every sheep on the farm out, either 
dead or alive, except four; and that 
these were not found was not Sparkie’s 
blame, for though they were buried be- 
low a mountain of snow at least fifty 
feet deep, he had again and again mark- 
ed on the top of it above them. The 
sheep were all living when we found 
them, but those that were buried in the 
snow to a certain depth, being I suppose 
in a warm, half suffocated state, though 
on being taken out they bounded away 
like roes, yet the sudden change of at- 
mosphere instantly paralized them, and 
they fell down deprived of all power ia 
their limbs. We had great numbers of 
these to carry home and feed with the 
hand, but others that were very deep 
buried, died outright in a few minutes. 
We did not however, lose above sixty 
in all, but I am certain Sparkie saved us 
at Jeast two hundred. 

We were for several days utterly ig- 
norant how affairs stood with the coun- 
try around us, all communication be- 
tween farms being cut off, at least all 
communication with such a wild place 
as that in which I lived; but John 
Bernet, a neighbouring shepherd on 
another farm, was remarkably good at 
picking up the rumours that were afloat 
in the country, which he delighted to 
circulate without abatement. Many 
people tell their stories by halves, and 
in a manner so cold and indifferent, that 
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the purport can scarcely be discerned, 
and if it is, cannot be believed ; but 
that was not the case with John; he 
gave them with interest, and we were 
very much indebted to him for the in- 
telligence that we daily received that 
week; forno sooner was the first brunt 
of the tempest got over, than John 
made a point of going off at a tangent 
every day, to learn and bring us word 
what was going on. The accounts 
Were mostdismal; the country was a 
eharnel-house. The first day he brought 
us tidings of the loss of thousands of 
sheep, and likewise of the death of Rob- 
ert Armstrong, a neighbour shepherd, 
one whom we all well knew, he having 
but lately left the Blackhouse to herd 
on another farm. He died not above 
three hundred paces trom a farm-house, 
while at the same time it was known to 
them all that he was there. His com- 
panion left him ata dike-side, and went 
in to procure assistance; yet, nigh as it 
was, they could notreach him, though 
they attempted it again and again; and 
at lengththey were obliged to return, 
and suffer him to perish at the side of 
the dike. ‘There were three of my own 
intimate acquaintances perished that 
night. ‘There was another shepherd 
named Watt, the circumstances of 
whose death were peculiarly affecting. 
He had been to see his sweetheart on 
the night before, with whom he had fi- 
nally agreed and settled every thing 
about ther marriage; but it so happen- 
ed, in the inscrutable awards of Provi- 
dence, that at the very ttme when the 
banus of his marriage were proclaimed 
in the church of Moffat, his compan- 
1ons were carrying him home a corpse 
from the hill, 

it may not be amiss here to remark, 
that it was a received opinion all over 
the country, that sundry lives were lost, 
and a great many more endangered, by 
the administering of ardent spirits to the 
sufferers while in a state of exhaustion, 
It was a practice against which I enter- 
ed my vehement protest, nevertheless 
the voice of the multitude should never 
be disregarded. A little bread and 
sweet milk, or even a little bread and 
cold water, it was said, proved a much 
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safer restorative in the fields. ‘There is 
no denying, that there were some who 
took a glass of spirits that night that 
never spoke another word, even though 
they were continuing to walk and con- 
verse when their friends found them. 

On the other hand, there was one 
woman who left her children, and fol- 
lowed her husband’s dog, who brought 
her to his master lying in a state of in- 
sensibility. He had fallen down bare- 
headed among the snow, and was all 
covered over, save one corner of his 
plaid. She had nothing better to take 
with her, when she set out, than a bottle 
of sweet milk and a little oatmeal cake, 
and yet, with the help of these, she so 
far recruited his spirits as to get him 
safe home, though not without long and 
active perseverance. She took two lit- 
tle vials with her, and in these she heat- 
ed the milk in her bosom, That man 
would not be disposed to laugh at the 
silliness of the fair sex for some time. 

It is perfectly unaccountable how 
easily people died that night. The 
frost must certainly have been prodi- 
gious ; so intense as to have seized mo- 
mentarily on the vitals of those that 
overheated themselves by wading and 
toiling too impatiently among the snow, 
a thing that is very aptly done. I have 
conversed with five or six that were 
carried home in a state of insensibility 
that night, who never would again 
have moved from the spot where they 
lay, and were only brought to life by 
rubbing and warm applications; and 
they uniformly declared that they felt 
no kind of pain ordebility,or farther than 
an irresistible desire to sleep. Many 
fell down while walking and speaking, 
ina sleep so sound as to resemble tor- 
pidity; and there is little doubt that 
those who perished slept away in the 
samme manner. I knewa man well whose 
name was Andrew Murray, that per- 
ished in the snow on Minchmoor; and 
he had taken it so deliberately, that he 
had buttoned his coat and folded his 
plaid, which he had laid beneath his 
head for a bolster. 

But itis now time to return to my 
notable literary society. In spite of the 
hideous appearances that presented 
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themselves, the fellows actually met, all 
save myself, in that solitary shieling 
before mentioned. It is easy to con- 
ceive how they were confounded and 
taken by surprise, when the storm 
burst forth on them in the middle of the 
night, while they werein the heat of 
sublime disputation. There can be 
little doubt that there was part of loss 
‘sustained in their respective flocks, by 
reason of that meeting; but this was 
nothing, compared with the obloquy to 
which they were subjected on another 
account, and one which will scarcely be 
believed, even though the most part of 
the members be yet alive to bear testi- 
mony to it. 

The storm was altogether an unusual 
convulsion of nature. Nothing like it 
had ever been seen or heard of among 
us before ; and it was enough of itself 
to arouse every spark of superstition 
that lingered among these mountains. 
Itdid so, It was universally viewed 
as a judgment sent by God for the pun- 
ishment of some heinous offence, but 
what that offence was, could not fora 
while be ascertained; but when it came 
@ut, that so many men had been assem- 
bled in a ione unfrequented place, and 
busily engaged in some mysterious work 
at the very instant that the blast came 
on, no doubts were entertained that all 
_ had not been right there, and that some 
horrible rite, or correspondence with the 
powers of darkness, had been going on. 
It so happened, too, that this shieling 
of Enterirony was situated in the very 
vortex of the storm; the devastations 
made by it, extended all around thatto 
acertain extent, and no farther on any 
one quarter than another, This was 
easily and soon remarked; and, upon 
the whole, the first view of the matter 
had rather an equivocal appearance to 
those around who had suffered so se- 
verely by it. 

But still as the ramour grew, the cer- 
tainty of the event gained ground—new 
corroborative circumstances were eve- 
ry day divulged, till the whole 
district was in an uproar, and seve- 
ral of the members began to meditate 
a speedy retreat from the country ; 
some of them, I know, would have fled, 
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if it had not been for the advice of the 
late worthy and judicious Mr. Bryden — 
of Crosslee. ‘The first intimation that 
I had of it was from my friend John 
Burnet, who gave it me with his accus- 
tomed energy and full assurance. He 
came ovér one evening, and I saw by 
his face he had some great news. I 
think I remember, as I well may, every 
word that past between us on the sub- 


“Weel chap,” said he to me, “ we 
hae fund out what has been the cause of 
a’ this mischief now.” 

‘What do you mean, John 2” 

** What do I mean ?—It seems that 
a great squad o’ birkies that ye are con- 
neckit wi’, had met that night at the 
herd’s house o’ Everphaup, an’ had 
raised the deil amang them.” 

Every countenance in the kitchen 
changed; the women gazed at John, 
and then at me, and their lips grew 
white. These kind of feelings are in- 
fectious, people nay say what they will; 
fear begets fear as naturally as hght 
springs from reflection. 1 reasoned 
stoutly at first against the veracity of 
the report, observing that it was utter 
absurdity, and a shame and disgrace for 
the country to cherish such a ridiculous 
lie. 

“Lie!” said John, “It’s nae lie; 
they bad him up amang them like a 
great rough dog atthe very time that 
the tempest began, and were glad to 
draw cuts, and gie him ane o’ their 
number to get quit o’ him again.” 
Lord, how every hair of my head, and 
inch of my frame crept at hearing this 
sentence; for I had a dearly loved 
brother who was of the number, several 
full cousins and intimate acquaintances ; 
indeed, [ looked upon the whole fra- 
ternity as my brethren, and considered 
myself involved in all their transactions. 
I could say no more in defence of the 
society’s proceedings; for, to tell the 
truth, though I am ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it, I suspected that the allegation 
might be too true. 

‘Has the deil actually ta’en awa ane 
o’ them bodily ?” said Jean. ‘“ He has 


that,” returned John, “ an’ it’s thought 
the skaith wadna hae been grit, had he 
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ta’en twa or three maeo’ them. Base 
villains! that the hale country should 
hae to suffer for their pranks! But, 
however, the law’s to tak its course on 
them, an’ they’il find, ere a’ the play be 
played, that he has need of a lang spoon 
that sups wi’ the deil.” 

The next day Jobn brought us word, 
that it was only the servant maid that 
the iil thief had ta’en away; and the 
next again, thatit was actually Bryden 
of Glenkerry;- but, finally, he was 
obliged to inform us, “ That a’ was ex- 
actly true, as it was first tauld, but only 
that Jamie Bryden, after being a-want- 
ing for some days, bad casten up again.” 

There has been nothing since that 
tine that has caused such a ferment in 
the country—nought else could be talk- 
ed of; and grievous was the blame at- 
tached tothose who had the temerity to 
raise up the devil to waste the land. If 
the effects produced by the Chaldee Man- 
uscript had not been fresh in the minds 
of the present generation, they could 
have no right conception of the rancour 
that prevailed against these few indi- 
viduals ; but the two scenes greatly re- 
sembled each other, for in that case, as 
well as the latter one, legal proceedings, 
it issaid were meditated, and attempt- 
ed; but lucky it was for the shepherds 
that they agreed to no reference, for 
such were the feelings of the country, 
and the approbation in which the act 
was held, that itis likely it would have 
fared very ill with them ;—atall events, 
itwould have required an arbiter of 
some decision and uprightness to have 
dared to oppose them. ‘Two men were 
sent to come to the house as by chance, 
and endeavour to learn from the shep- 
herd, and particularly from the servant- 
maid, what grounds there were for in- 
flicting legal punishment; but before 
that happened I had the good luck to 
hear her examined myself, and that in a 
way by which all suspicions were put 
to rest, and simplicity and truth left to 
war with superstition alone. I deemed 


it very curious at the time, and shall 
give it verbatim, as nearly as I can rec- 
ollect. 

Being all impatience to learn particu- 
lars, as soon as the waters abated, so as 
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to become fordable, I hastened over to 
Ettrick, and the day being fine, Tt found 
iumbers of people astir on the same er- 
rand with myself,—the valley was mov- 
ing with people, gathered in from the 
glens around, to hear and relate the dan- 
gers and difficulties that were just over- 
past. Among others, the identical girl 
who served with the shepherd in whose 
house the scene of the meeting took 
place, had come down to Ettrick school- 
house to see her parents. Her name 
was Mary Beattie, a beautiful sprightly 
lass, about twenty years of age; and if 
the devil had taken her in preference to 
any one of the shepherds, his good taste 
could scarcely have been disputed. 
The first person I met was my friend, 
the late Mr. James Anderson,who was 
as anxious to hear what had passed at 
the meeting as I was, so we two contri- 
ved a scheme whereby we thought we 
would hear every thing from the girl’s 
own mouth. 

We sent word to the school-house 
for Mary, to call atmy father’s house 
on her return up the water, as there was 
a parcel to go to Phawhope. She 
came accordingly, and when we saw 
her approaching, we went into a little 
sleeping apartment, where we could 
hear every thing that passed, leaving 
directions with my mother how to man- 
age the affair. My mother herself was 
in perfect horrors about the business, 
and believed itall; as for my father, 
he did not say much either the one way 
or the other, but bit his lip, and remark- 
ed, that “‘ fo’k would find it was an ill 
thing to hae to do wi’ the enemy.” 

My mother would have managed 
extremely well, had her own early prej- 
udices in favour of the doctrne of all 
kinds of apparitions not got the better 
of her. She was very kind to the girl, 
and talked with her about the storm, 
and the events that had occurred, til! 
she brought the subject of the meeting 
forward herself, on which the following 
dialogue commenced :— 

** But dear Mary, my woman, what 
were the chiels a’ met about that 
night ?” 

“QO, they were just gaun through 
their papers an’ arguing.” 
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“ Arguing! what were they arguing 
about?” | 

“T have often thought about it sin’ 
syne, but really I canna tell precisely 
what they were arguing about.” 

“ Were you wi’ them a’ the time ?” 

‘“* Yes, a’ the time, but the wee while 
T was milkin’ the cow.” 

“ An’ did they never bid ye gang 
out 2?” 

“Qono; they never heedit whether 
I gaed out or in.” 

“ Tt’squeer that ye canna mind ought 
ava;—can ye no tell me ae word that 
ye heard them say ?” 

“T heard them sayin’ something about 
the fitness o’ things.” 

“ Aye, that wasa braw subject for 
them! But, Mary, did ye no hear them 
sayin nae ill words ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did ye no hear them speaking nae- 
thing about the deil ?” 

“Very little.” 

“What were they saying about 
him ?” 

‘‘T thought I aince heard Jamie 
Fletcher saying there was nae deil ava.” 

“ Ah! the unworthy rascal! How 
durst he for the life o’ him! I wonder 
he didna think shame.” 

“| fear aye he’s something regardless, 
Jamie.” 

“T hope nane that belangs to me 
will ever join him in sic wickedness ! 
But tell me, Mary, my woman, did ye 
no see nor hear naething uncanny about 
the house yoarsel’ that night ?” 

“There was something like a plover 
eried twice i’ the peat-neuk, in at the 
side o’ Will’s bed.” 

“A plover! His presence be about 
us! There was nevera plover at this 
time o’ the year. And in the house 
too! Ah, Mary, I’m feared and con- 
cerned about that night’s wark! What 
thought ye it was that cried ?” 

*‘T didna ken what it was, it cried 
just like a plover.” 

*“* Did the callans look as they war 
fear’d when they heard it? x 

“ They lookit gay an’ queer.” 

“ What did they say 2” 

“ Anecried, ‘What is that?’ an’ 


another said. ‘ What can it mean.’ 
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‘Hout,’ quo Jamie Fletcher, ‘it’s just 
some bit stray bird that bas lost itsel.’ 
‘I dinna ken,’ quo your Will, ‘I dinna 
like it unco weel.’ 

“'Phiok ye, did nane o’ the rest see 
any thing 2?” 

“I believe there was 
seen,” 

“What was’t?” (in a half whisper 
with manifest alarm.) 

“ When Will gaed out to try if he 
could gang tothe sheep, he met wi’ @ 
great big rough dog, that had very neat 
worn him into a lin in the water.” 

My motherwasnow deeply affect- 
ed, and after two or three smothered 
exclamations, she fell a whispering ; 
the otner followed her example, and 
shortly after they rose and went out, 
leaving my friend and me very little wi- 
ser than we were,for we had heard both 
these incidents before with little varia- 
tion. I accompanied Mary to Phaw- 
hope, and met with my brother, who 
soon convinced me of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the whole report ; but 
I was grieved to find him so much cast 
down and distressed about it. None 
of them durst well shew their faces at 
either kirk or market fora whole year, 
and more. The weather continuing 
fine, we two went together and peram- 
bulated Eskdale moor, visiting the 
principal scenes of carnage among the 
flocks ,where we saw multitudes of men 
skinning and burying whole droves of 
sheep, taking with them only the skins 
and tallow. 

I shall now conclude this long ac- 
count of the storm, and its consequen- 
ces, by an extract from a poet for whose 
works I always feel disposed to have a 
great partiality ; and who ever reads 
the above will not doubt on what inci- 
dent the description is founded, nor 
yet deem it greatly overcharged. 


something 
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** Who was it reared these whelming waves? 
Who scalp’d the brows of old Cair Gorm ; 
And scoop’d these ever-yawning caves? 
’T was [, the Spirit of the Storm !” 


He waved his sceptre north away, 
The artic ring was rift asunder ; 

And through the heaven the startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest thunder, 
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The feathery clouds, condensed and furled, 
In columns swept the quaking glen ; 
Destruction down the dale was hurled, 
O’er bleating flocks and wondering men. 


The Grampians groan’d beneath the storm ! 
New mountains o’er the correi lean’d ; 

Ben Nevis shook his shaggy form, 
And wouder'd what his Sovereign mean’d. 


Even far on Yarrow’s fairy dale, 
The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 
And cries of spirits in the gale 
Lured many a pitying hind away. 


o 


The Lowthers felt the tyrant’s wrath ; 
Proud Hartfell quaked beneath his brand ; 

And Cheviot beard the cries of death, 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. 


But O, as fell that fateful night, 
What horrors Avin wilds deform, 
And choak the ghastly lingering light! 
There whirled the vortex of the storm. 
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Ere morn the wind grew deadly still, 
And dawning in the air updrew 

From many a shelve and shining hill, 
Her folding robe of fairy blue. 


Then what a smooth and wonderous scene 
Hung o’er Loch Avin’s lovely breast! 
Not top of tallest pine was seen, . 
On which the dazzled eye could rest; 


But mitred cliff, and crested fell, 
In lucid curls her brows adorn! 

Aloft the radiant crescents swell, 
All pure as robes by angels worn. 


Sound sleeps our seer, far from the day, 
Beneath yon sleek and writhed cone; 
His spirit steals, unmiss’d, away, 
And dreams across the desart lone. 


Sound sleeps our seer !---the tempests rave, 
And cold sheets o’er his bosom fling ; 

The mold warp digs his mossy grave ; 
His requiem Avin eagles sing. 


James Hoge. 
Eltrive, April 14th, 1819. 








DRAMATIC SCENES AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL.* 


YWNHE “ Broken Heart” is founded 

upon a tale of Boccaccio, and ex- 
hibits great powers in the pathetic. 
Jeronymo, returning from Paris to 
Italy, finds that his mistress, Sylvestra, 
has been married, through the arts of 
his mother, to another—and gaining ad- 
mittance into her chamber, dies there 
ofa broken heart. ‘The situation is a 
fine but a dangerous one—and Mr. 
Cornwall has succeeded in it to a 
miracle. 


Jeron. So: all ishush’d at last. 
lies, 
Who should have been my own: Sylvestra !—No; 
She sleeps; and from her parted lips there comes 
A fragrance, such as April morning draws 
From the awakening flowers, There lies her arm, 
Stretch’d out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not ?——Oh ! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 
Those bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus. That great queen 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 
To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her : 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood, as she did—Hark ! 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft ‘tis, 
Sylvestra ! 
Sylv. Ha! who's there ? 
Jeron, Tis I. 


Hist! There she 


Sylv. Who is’t? 
Jeron. Must I then speak, and tell my namete 
you? 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now: 
Not now? and is my very voice so changed 
By wretchedness, that you—yeu know me not! 
Alas! 
Sylv. Begone. I'll wake my husband, if 
You tread a step: begone. 
Jeron. Jeronymo ! 
Sylv. Ha! speak, 
Jeron. Jeronymo, 
Sylv. Oh! 
Jeron. Hide your eyes : 
Aye, hide them, married woman ! lest you see 
The wreck of him that loved you. 
Sylv, Not me. 
Jeron. Yes— 
Loved you like life ; like heaven and happiness. 
Lov’d you and kept your name against his heart, 
(Ill boding amulet) till death, 
Sylv. Alas! 
Jeron, And now I come to bring your wandering 
thoughts 
Back to their innocent home, Thus,as ’tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tenpt 
Wretches from sin, Some have been seen o‘nights 
To stand, and point their rattling fingers at 
The red moon as it rose ; (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean arms 
have stretch’d 
*Tween murderers and their victims: Some have 
laugh’d 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touch’d the limbs with death, 
Sylv. You will not harm me ? 


* See Ath. vol. 5, p. 474. 
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Jeron. Why should I not ?—No, no, poor girl ! 
I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage, I 
Have lov’d too well for that. Had you but lov’d— 

Sylv. Idid! I did! 

Jeron. Away—My brain is well : « 
(Though late *twas hot.) Youlov’d ! away, aways 
This to a dying man ? ‘ 

Sylv. Oh! you will live — 

Long, aye, and happily: will wed perhaps— 

Jeron. Nay, pr’ythee cease. Sylvestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And lov’d like children : I the elder ; you 
The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 

I still remember how yeur delicate foot 
Tripp’d on the lawn, at vintage time,and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would only give 
Your hand to me. 

Sylv Alas! Jeronymo. 

Jeron. Aye, that’s the name: you had forgot. 

Sylv. Oh ! no. 

Can I forget the many hours we’ve spent, 

When care had searce began to trouble us? 

How we were wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
Counting the clouds that pass’d across the moon— 

Jeron. Go on. 

Sylv. And figuring many a shape grotesque ; 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 

Mot prancing steeds, and warriors plum’d and 
helm’d 
All in the blue sky floating. 

Jeron. What is this ? 

Sylv. I thought you lik'd to hear of it. 

Jeron. I do. 

Sylv. Then wherefore look so sadly ? 

Jeron. Fair Sylvestra ! 

Can I do aught to comfort you? 

Sylv. Away, 

You do forget yourself. 

Jeron. Notso. Can I 
Do aught to serve you ? Speak! my time is short, 
For death has touch’d me* 

Sylv. Now you’re jesting. 

Jeron. Girl! 
Now, lam—dying. Oh! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly ; and before the morning sun 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 
J shall lie here, (here in vour chamber,) dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead : Nay, shrink not. 

Sylv. Pr’ythee go. 
You fright me. 

Jeron. Yet I'd not do so, Sylivestra : 
I will but tell you, you have used me harshly, 
( That is not much,) and—die : nay, fear me not, 
I would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander ’round, 
Asif énamoured and loth to leave their homes 
Of beauty : nor should this thy white cheek fade 
From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch: 
Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my 

bones, 

And children jeer me, and the boughs that wave 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery : as to say 
* These are the longer livers.” 

Sylv. How is this ? 

Jeron. I’ve numbered eighteen summers. Much 

may lie 
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In that short compass; but my days haye been 
Not happy. Death was busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
There’s one you know of: that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous guide,) 
And left me sinking. I had gay hopes too, 
What needs the mention,—they are vanished. 
Sylv. I— 
I thought,—speak softly for my husband sleeps, 
I thought, when you did stay abroad so long, 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 
Jeron. Speak again. 
Was’t so indeed ? 
Sylv. Indeed, indeed. 4g 
Jeron. Then be it. 4 
Yet, what had I done Fortune that she could 
Abandon me so entirely. Never mind’t; a” 
Have a good heart, Sylvestra: they who hate q 


Can kill us, butno more, that’s comfort. Oh! ie 
The journey is but short, and we can reckon oe 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth B 
Sprinkled about us. There no storms can shake 3 
Our secure tenement ; nor need we fear, at 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, Be: 
Or scandal with our names. s 

Sylv. Alas, alas! a 

Jeron. Sweet! in the land to come we'll feed on 

flowers. 


Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear ; no mothers there; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. 7. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'll believe ag 
A mother could do this ? but let it pass. ee 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy. 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came 
And found—you~—married : Then— 
Sylv. Alas! 
Jeron. Then I 
Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d : but I could not die, Sylvestra { 
And bid you no farewell. 
Sylv. Jeronymo ! 
Break not my heart thus: They—they did deceive 
me. 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorn’d your poor and childish love ; 
Threaten’d and vow’d, cajol’d, and then—I married- 
Jeron. Oh ! 
Sylv. What’s the matter ? 
Jeron. Soft ! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge for me,sweet! Let me lie 
Upon thy breast ; I wil! not chill’t, my love, 
It is ashrine where Innocence might die : 
Nay, let me lie there once ; for once, Sylvestra! 
Oh! 
Sylv. Pity me ! 
Jeron. So I do, 
Sylv, Then talk not thus ; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 
Jeron, Jest ? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you: On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra, It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
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‘To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 

Through life; and jook’d out, in its various moods, 
Of gentieness and joy, and love and hope, 

And gain’d this frail flesh credit in the world. 

It is the channel of the soul: Its giance 

Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 

Sylv. Why, now you’re cheerful. 

Jeron- Yes ; *tis thus I’d die- 

Sylv. No, J must smile. 

Jeron- Do so, and I’ll smile too- 

Ido; albeit—ah! now my parting words 

Lie heavy on my tongue ; my lips obey not, 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. While I can, 
Farewell. Sylvestra ; where’s your hand ? 

Sylv. Ah! cold. 

Jeron. Tis so; but scorn it not,my own poor girl : 
They've used us hardly : Biess’em though. Thou wile 
Forgive them? One’sa mother, and may feel, 

When that she knows me dead. Some air~—more air: 
Where are you ?-—-I am blind-my hands are numb’d ; 
This is a wintry night. So,—cover me. [Dies. 
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Our readers will see from these 
scenes now quoted, that Mr. Cornwall 
is a writer of no ordinary genius. His 
volume is one of great performance, 
and of greater promise. None but a 
mind both of exquisite tact and origi- 
nal power, could, in our belief, have 
created so many fine things in the very 
spirit of the old drama and of nature. 
He does not servilely follow the elder 
dramatists, but he walks with humble 
dignity by their side. Heis a worthy 
and hopeful disciple of illustrious mas- 
ters, and the shade of Massinger him- 
self might with pleasure hail his appear- 
ance in the world of imagination. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


MR. EDITOR, 
F all the phenomena which occur 


in the history of commerce, from 
its earliest period to the present time, 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, is the 
intercourse between Europe and the 
Kast, chiefly through the medium of 
the English East India Company. This 
intercourse, as far as we are concerned, 
may be divided into two grand branch- 
es, the first with our own empire in 
Hindoostan, the second with the great 
Chinese empire, and the latter chiefly 
for the sake of obtaining a single article, 
the use of which has become so babitu- 
al to all ranks of society, that it has long 
ceased to be a luxury, and may be now 
fairly classed among the chief necessa- 
ries of life. The immense importance 
of both these branches of our Asiatic 
commerce is universally acknowledged ; 
and therefore, you may, probably, not 
be indisposed to admit into your valua- 
ble miscellany some observations on the 
danger with which one of them, the 
trade with China, appears to be threat- 
ened. Iam induced to communicate 
them to you, because they are chiefly 
collected from conversations with intel- 
ligent Americans, and tho’ they may be 
thought in some respects exaggerated, 
shew us atleast the sentiments and views 
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of our rivals in a point of such great 
importance. We all know the enter- 
prising spirit of the merchants of the 
United States, the boldness and intre- 
pidity of their seamen, the astonishing 
and rapid increase of their maritime 
power, and the peculiar local advanta- 
ges of that great continent. ‘The A- 
merican government bebolds with plea- 
sure the increasing commerce of its 
citizens with China, which promises to 
become more and more important to the 
republic, and has undoubtedly been 
much encouraged and promoted by nu- 
merous articles in American newspa- 
pers, and other periodical publications, 
minutely pointing out its great advanta- 
ges. 

It would not be easy to find another 
instance of an intercourse with so re- 
mote a country, which so amply rewards 
the activity of the merchant and the sea- 
man, as this trade with China, and 
the Americans possess such great advan- 
tages above the English, that well-in- 
formed persons do not hesitate to prog- 
nosticate, that the latter will not be able, 
in the long run, to maintain the compe- 
tition with the former, but will be, in 
in the end, obliged intirely to abandon to 
them the trade of the Chinese seas. If 
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this opinion be just, it must be confes- 
sed that a great danger threatens the 
British commerce ; a very productive 
source of gain would be lost—a great 
many seamen in Great britain would be 
thrown out of employment—and even 
the commerce with the European conti- 
nent could not but decrease, since Eu- 
rope would have no ‘occasion to draw 
from Great Britain its supplies of Chi- 
nese produce, which it would receive 
directly, and upon more advantageous 
terms from the Americans, 

On the other hand, the vast ad vanta- 
ges which the American republic may 
derive, and most certainly will derive, 
from an active intercourse with the Chi- 
nese Empire, are almost incalculable. 
Considered merely as an excellent school 
for the marine, it is of the highest im- 
portance to a state whose external secu- 
rity wholly depends on a numerous and 
formidable navy. ‘The goods which 
find a ready sale must partly be fetched 
from very remote countries, and the 
dangers and privations with which the 
seaman has to contend, in seas hitherto 
but little frequented, and on unknown 
coasts, call forth all his energies, enrich 
him with useful experience, and dexter- 
ity. ‘Thus, a large number of sailors 
may be kept in constant employ, and the 
prospect will not only excite in the na- 
tives, particularly the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts of America, a continually 
increasing propensity to a sea-faring life, 
but also attract crowds of able seamen 
from foreign countries, especially from 
the British islands, who will settle with 
their families in America, and promote 
the population, the increase of which is 
so favourite an object with the Ameri- 
can Government. In the country itself 
a new source of gain will be opened at 
the same time, to thousands of industri- 
“ous persons; the spirit of speculation 
will receive a new impulse, and nume- 
rous merchants, even from England it- 
self, will settle in America, in order to 
share in so promising a prospect of gain, 
and to acquire riches in a short time. 
‘The nations cf Europe are too much 
accustomed to the use of many Chinese 
productions easily to renounce them, 
and the possession of the trade withChi- 
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na will therefore give the Americans an 
opportunity for a most advantageous 
commercial intercourse with Europe, 
and to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a much 
shorter way to China than the English 
and the other nations of Europe, but 
they are able to obtain the produce and 
merchandise of that Empire on much 
more favourable terms. ‘The Euro- 
peans are obliged to purchase all they 
want of the Chinese for the most part 
with ready money, or silver bars, and 
China is therefore considered by Eu- 
rope, as the country to which the pre- 
cious metals chiefly flow, so that the 
gold and silver of Mexico and Peru go 
again from Europe to Asia, where they 
are swallowed up by a gulph from 
which they do not easily return, The 
Americans on the contrary, are not 
obliged to carry on the Chinese trade 
with the precious metals: they carry 
to the Chinese market either various ar- 
ticles of their own produce, which are 
highly esteemed there, or others which 
they have obtained in exchange for 
them ; and are thus able to employ for 
other purposes the money which they 
must otherwise take to Asia. If the 
trade which Europe carries on with 
China may be called in the highest de- 
gree passive, that of the United States 
is very far from being so. 

Chinais an immense market, which 
now offers itself to the activity of the 
American merchant, the more this trade 
increases, the more persons it will em- 
ploy ; and the gain which it gives is so 
very great, thateven on account of this 
single branch of American commerce, 
the speculative merchant is perhaps no 
where in a situation so favourable for 
coming soon and easily rich, as in the 
United States. By this commerce, 
which is capable of being greatly exten- 
ded, and has numerous concomitant ad- 
vantages, America will enrich _ itself 
more and more, at the expense of Great 
Britain ; and the turn thus given toa 
main branch of the commerce of the 
world, cannot but be very advantageous 
to the rest of Europe. 

An article that is especially in request, 
in the Chinese provinces from Canton 
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to Pekin, and to the extreme frontiers 
of Chinese Tartary, is fine furs. Both 
the Chinese and Mantchews are eager 
to possess them, and the more distin- 
cuished and wealthy the Mandarins, 
the richer and finer must be the furs 
which they require for their oriental 
dress. This article of trade can there- 
fore never fail of a certain sale in that 
vast and populous Empire; for the 
use of it is inconceivably extensive, and 
the wearing of furs, not merelya luxu- 
ry, but a habit, which has rendered 
them indispensably necessary. But 
the Americans by their almost exclu- 
sive trade with the northwest coast, 
and their great Continent extending 
from California to the North Pole, 
possess an inexhaustible source from 
which to supply the Chinese mar- 
ket with this favourite article, and the 
competition which they have to fear 
from other nations, particularly the 
English and the Russians, cannot do 
them any injury worth mentioning. 
The Americans, therefore, seem to be 
destined by nature to be the chief factors 
in this trade with China, which is incon- 
ceivably profitable, and must in. time 
monopolize it entirely ; as the period is 
certainly not remote, when the popula- 
tion of the United States, taking its di- 
rection from east to west, will extend 
to the shores of the great South sea, and 
theirships bethen able to navigate di- 
rectly from thence to the Pacific ocean. 
On the north west coasts of America, 
above California, which are but thinly 
inbabited by wild tribes, there are sea 
otters, black, dark brown, and white 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, deer, rac- 
coons, white American lynxes, or great 
wild cats, ermines, seals, rabbits, mar- 
tias, and other wild animals, whose fur 
is more or less beautiful and precious, 
in such abundance, that the natives can 
procure them with little trouble, and in 
their uncivilised state, willingly ex- 
change them for the most insignificant 
trifles. ‘lhe American ships bring to 
these savages, pieces of iron, nails, 
knives, chisels, shovels, buttons of co 
per, and of coloured glass, little looking 
glasses, tobacco, brandy, powder, arms, 
coarse cotton, and woollen goods, old 
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clothes, and all kinds of toys which 
look shewy, but are of no value. Most 
of these things are purchased by the 
American merchants at very low prices, 
and the vessels which sail with cargoes 
of this kind from the American ports, 
may be sure of obtaining in exchange 
the richest cargoes of furs and skins. 
With these they proceed directly from 
the north-west coast of America to 
China, and exchange their goods for 
Chinese produce with which they re- 
turn, always with great gain, to the Uni- 
ted States. | 

Itis evident how greatly America 
must gain by this simple mode of inter- 
course, which does not even require a 
large capital, not to mention other ad- 
vantages attending it. First the mer- 
chant gains in the purchase of trifles of 
little werth, which are agreeable and 
useful to the savages, and the manufac- 
tory of which employs many hands and 
promotes internalindustry. For goods, 
the purchase of which requires but a 
small capital, there is an opportunity of 
procuring articles which are of great 
value in a remote and extensive Em- 
pire, and then exchanging them for oth- 
er articles which may be disposed of 
with great profit both in America and 
Europe. ‘The trade may be carried on 
too, in small vessels, of 100 or 150 tons 
burden, the equipment of which is not 
expensive, (America being so rich in 
materials for ship building,) and which 
require but a few sailors to man them ; 
so that anAmerican nierchant may carry 
on so profitable a trade with a very mod- 
erate capital. Even those who have no 
capital, may carry it on upon credit, 
since the expence cf the articles to be 
provided for bartering is so very small, 
that means are easily found to obtain 
them. Ifone will share the profit with 
the ship owner and the captain, it is not 
necessary to advance any money, and 
profit may be made without the smal- 
lest risk. A few cannon and muskets, 
are sufficient on board a ship that sails 
to the north-west coast of America, as a 
defence, in case of need, against the na- 
tives ; and small vessels are even bet- 
ter than larger ones, because they can 
sail up the creeks. If several vessels 
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sail at once on such an enterprise, which 
incase of need can assist each other, 
there is not the least danger. 

The north-west coast is now so well 
known to the enterprising and exferien- 
ced sailors of the United States, that 
they do not consider a voyage to it as 
more important and dangerous than 
one to Europe, or even to the West 
Indies. The smallest American ves- 
sels, brigs, and even schooners under a 
huadred tons burden, sail thither with- 
out any apprehension, ‘They have no 
need of spending a long time after their 
arrival, to procure the necessary cargo 
of more or less valuable skins and furs ; 
in China they have not long to wait to 
exchange their cargoes for the produc- 
tions of the country, and it may be cal- 
culated, that unless some extraordinary 
accident happens, the return cargo gives 
a profit of irom 300 to 500 per cent. 
including the articles for barter, provis- 
ious, pay of the sailors, and other ex- 

enses, 

This trade, which so amply rewards 
the activity and enterprise of the mer- 
chants aud mariners, continues to en- 
gave the attention of more and more 
persons in aimost all the Americana sea- 
ports. Many merchants at Boston and 
Salem in New Eagland, at Bristol, in 
Rhode Island, at New York, Buitimore, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, &c. have 
thus attained great wealth, in a few 
years, and the more intimate and va- 
rious the relations with China become, 
the greater advantages does it promise 
in fuiure. ‘The friendly footing on 
which tie Americans are with ‘the na- 
tives of Nootka or King George’s Sound, 
and of many other parts of the north- 
west coast, of the New World, so fully 
secures to them this rich fur trade, the 
basis of the intercourse with China, that 
they may be said to have it entirely in 
their own hands, and to have no rival 
to fear. 

Io this trade to the north-west coast 
the British Merchant is greatly impe- 
ded by the East India Company, which 
possesses the exclusive privilege of tra- 
ding with China. With the active 
spirit of the Americans, the exportation 
froin the United States to the north- 
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west coast, will continue to incréase, 
and they must bear away the prize, as 
their principal rivals cannot carry on the 
trade with the same advantages as the 
can. Hence the American trade wit 
China will become more active and ex- 
tensive, while that of Great Britain will 
continually decline. ‘The price of sea 
otter skins is now so high at Macao and 
Canton, that £20 sterling are often paid 
for a single skin: many an American 
sailor brings home a profit of several 
thousand dollars for his own share; we 
may judge then, what must be the gain 
of the American merchant. 

The valuable and beautiful furs, 
which the north-west coast of America 
supplies in such great abundance, are 
not the only articles which the Ameri- 
cans furnish the Chinese with. ‘They 
are in want of many other things with 
which they are furnished from the Uni- 
ted States, and thus the ties formed by 
commerce between China and America, 


must become more firm and durable. 


Above all, a remarkable production de- 
serves to be mentioned here, which 
grows in America itself, and is almost 
peculiar to the United States; a pro- 
duction which is almost wholly un- 
known in Europe, but has been in use 
in China from time immemorial, and is 
held there in extraordinary esteem, 
This is the root Panax quinquefolia, or 
Ginseng. The Chinese writers call 
this plant a precious gift of nature, 
sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb, more valuable than fine gold, 
and jewels, and pearls, a glorious gift 
of heaven, bestowed by the gods upon 
mortals for their happiness, and their 
enjoyment onearth. Placed ona par 
with the philosopher’s stone, itis called 
the food of immortality, and it passes 
among the priests and physicians for a 
universal remedy, wholesome for all 
weakness of the frail body, applicable 
to alldiseases; nay, itis even said to 


prolong life, invigorating the nerves, 
strengthening the understanding, cheer- 
ing the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing inex- 
haustible delights upon our mortal ex- 
istence. 


The reigning dynasty of the Mant- 
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chews, in China, were proud that Na- 
ture produced this wonderful root, with 
such magical powers, in their original 
country ; for it was found in Chinese 
Mogul Tartary ; but sparingly scatter- 
ed in certain places and districts. Here 
it was considered as one of the regalia 
of the crown, only the emperor bad the 
rightto have it gathered, and guards 
were posted at the places where it grew, 
that no one might presume to take epen- 
ly, or by stealth, what was for the em- 
peror alone. How fortunate was it for 
the Americans that they accidentally 
discovered, not very long ago, that this 
root, so highly esteemed in China, and 
paid for there with its weight in gold, 
which it had been always supposed was 
only to be found in Tartary, as the Chi- 
nese had always boasted, was indigen- 
ous in the United States, and might be 
there collected in far greater abundance 
than in China, hitherto the only coun- 
try where it was known to grow. 

It grows in the United States, in the 
whole of the immense tract from the 
Canadian Lakes to Georgia ; is found 
even in the northern states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and flourishes in Vir- 
ginia and the two Carolinas. Nature 
has spread it here, particularly in the 
tract between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the sea, and it thrives especially 
where the mountains take a south wes- 
terly direction. It lovesa fertile soil 
and cool shady spots on the declivity of 
the mountains. 

While Europe produces nothing 
which it can offer to the Chinese in ex- 
change for their productions, America 
possesses in this remarkable plant an ar- 
ticle peculiarly its own, which is, above 
all others, proper for the trade with 
China. 

Many of your readers may, perhaps, 
be curious to be better acquainted with 
a plant so esteemed by the great Chi- 
nese Mandarins, and in the Harems. 

The stalk of this plant, which attains 
the height of about a foot from the 
ground, is of a dark red. It is adorned 


with elliptical leaves, three of which al- 
ways grow together, and each of which 
is again divided into five little leaves, 
On account of the symbolical meaning 
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attached to the numbers three and five, 
which these leaves present to the eye, 
the plant obtained, in ancient times, in 
China, the character of particular sa- 
credness, ‘The growth of this singular 
plant is extremely slow, but then it at- 
tains an age unusual in plants of this 
kind ; when it has stood fifteen years 
or more, the root is not yet an inch in 
diameter. Every year the stalk makes 
at the upper part of the root, at each 
new shoot, marks, which show by their 
number the age of the plant. ‘The root 
itself is of an elliptical form .and com- 
monly consists only of one piece. ‘The 
plant bears but a few seeds ; two or 
three grains are all that can be gathered 
from one stem ; these are of a bright red 
colour, in shape and size like those that 
may be collected from the honeysuckle. 
They ripen in America, in the latter 
half of the month of September, and 
their taste is more aromatic than that 
of the root itself, but less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken in 
gathering this valuable root. It is not 
done till it has attained the highest per- 
fection and maturity : this is during the 
autumn and winter. In America they 
long committed, from ignorance and in- 
attention, the great fault of collecting 
the root from the spring to the first frost. 
As it is always soft and watery at this 
season, it naturally shrunk together in 
drying, became very hard, and lost not 
only in weight but in goodness, This 
mistake is still committed in some parts 
of the United States, where the inhabi- 
tants make the collecting of the root on- 
ly an occasional object; and when 
they are hunting or travelling,dig up the 
plant at all seasons when they happen 
to meet with it. But by this they de- 
prive the ground of a valuable produc- 
tion, which would be far more valua- 
ble if it were tended and cultivated with 
due care. Though the Ginseng roots 
thus collected by ignorant persons do 
not fetch in China the high prices which 
are given for such as have attained their 
proper maturity, yet the demand for 
them is not the less brisk. The Ameri- 
can merchants in the interior purchase 
large quantities by the pound, or the 
hundred weight, of the country people, 
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who employ themselves in collecting 
and digging this root, and gain by ex- 
porting it to China, about one hundred 
per cent. 

But the profit is incomparably great 
er when Ginseng roots, perfectly ripe, 
and carefully gathered at the proper 
time, are brought to Macao or China. 

‘The Americans begin to be more sensi- 
ble of this advaatage, in. proportion as 
the intercourse with China becomes 
more active. They have made them- 
selves better acquainted with the nature 
of the plant, and the taste of the Chi- 
nese ; employ greater care in gathering, 
and acquire more skill in digging it. 
One man can gather about eight or 
nine pounds daily. Hence ihe quanti- 
ty of this article exported from the Uni- 
ted States increases at the same time 
that its quality improves ; and the trade 
with Ginseng roots in the Chinese mar- 
kets continues to become more and 
more profitable to America. ‘The ex- 
portation already amounts to at least 
500 cwt. annually. 

In China they understand the art of 
preparing the Ginseng, in such a man- 
ner, that it appears semi-transparent : 
in this case a much higher value is set 
upon it. In America they have also 
learnt this art, and the process employ- 
ed is very simple. The merchants in 
the American commercial towns pur- 
chase the roots so prepared, and ren- 
dered partly transparent, at six or seven 
piastres a piece ; and sell them in Chi- 
na, according to the quality, at from fif- 
ty toa hundred piastres a piece. Even 
in Louisiana and Kentucky, they carry 
on this extremely profitable export trade 
to China. 

A great pari of the East india trade, 
in which such large capitals are now 
employed, by the merchants of the Uni- 
ted States, is also calculated chiefly with 
a view toChina, ‘The Americans have 


found means to obtain inthe East In- 
dies, a considerable sale for many of 
aud 


the productions of their country ; 


American Trade with China. 
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for these, they take in return East India 
goods, which they dispose of to advan- 
tage in the Chinese markets, and, at the 
same time, gain the freight. Besides 
theirown produce and manufactures, 
they carry, also, manufactured goods 
which they have purchased in Europe, 
directly from the ports of the United 
States to Canton. Articles particular- 
ly in request there, are opium, Indian 
birds’ nests, benjamin, scarlet berries, 
gum lac, Russia leather, cordovan, col- 
oured linen, white, black, and spotted 
lamb skins, writing paper,razors, grind- 
stones, carpets, pen-knives, coarse cloth, 
buttons, axes, scythes, locks, watches, 
and numerous other articles, which the 
Chinese have hitherto received almost 
exclusiveiy by the ships of the English 
East India Company. 

The American merchants, on the 
other hand, bring back from the Chi- 
nese seas, partly for home consump- 
tion, partly for the supply of Europe, 
immense quantities of tea, of the most 
various kinds, porcelaine, indian ink, 
lackered articles, pearls both genuine 
and artificial, coral, paints, half silk 
stuffs, fans, cowries, various kinds of 
silk, pictures and drawings in India 
ink, &c. 

[ have thus, Mr. Editor, given a 
sketch of what may be called the Amer- 
ican view of this important question ; 
though it is, doubtless, partial, and may 
be in some particulars exaggerated, it 
still seems to merit the serious consider- 
ation of those who appreciate the im- 
portance of our China trade : I forbear 
from examining what may be said to 
weaken the force of the reasonings above 
stated, in the hope that some of your 
readers, better qualified than myself, 
may be induced to take up so interest- 
ing a subject, and either shew them to 
be ill founded, orelse point out what 
change (if any) in our system, may 
enable us to avert the threatened loss of 
so valuable a branch of our commerce. 


H. BE. 1. 
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#¥ rom the Monthly Magazine, 


SKETCHES OF A TOUR TO PARIS, 


IN THE AUTUMN oF 1818.* 


tea Wwe* dined at the Table d’ Héte, 

for the sake of seeing new 
traits of French manners. The com- 
pany consisted of six or seven French- 
inen, two English, and my own party 
of four. The Jandlord,as the chair- 
man, did not, asin England, take his 
seat at the head of the table, but at the 
middle of one of the sides, in which 
position he had easier access to every 
guest. I afterwards found this to be 
the custom in France. The master of 
the house, or the husband and wife, sit 
at the middle of one of the sides of the 
table; and, in consequence, have more 
command in serving and carving the 
dishes, and maintain closer contact with 
the company in conversation, than the 
could enjoy at the top or bottom of the 
table. 

Four of the Frenchmen were as fat 
men as ever Isaw. In their table-talk 
they were scientific gourmands ; and, 
in practice, complete gluttons. A suc- 
cession of dishes or courses followed in 
the French fashion : first the soup, then 
several varieties of the inhabitants of 
the water, air, and earth; of all which 
the French, in particular, partook with 
voracious appetites. ‘The vegetables 
came last, and were few in quantity 
and variety, those few were spviled by 
savoury cooking. Of puddings and 
pastry there were none: in lieu, they 
had enormous melons, nine or twelve 
inches in diameter, which were eaten 
with the beef, and other meats, in great 
quantities, just as potatoes are eaten in 
England ; and J verily believe, some of 
the Frenchmen ate not less than two or 
three pounds. They were eaten with 
pepper and salt, and served at once as 
bread and vegetables, Wine, a poor 
sort of claret, was drank in halfpint tum- 
blers; and some of the party drank five 
or six, apparently asa thing of course. 
The whole repast was finished by a 
fine dessert of grapes, peaches, necta- 
rines, and other fruits; glasses of bran- 
dy were passed round; and acup of 
eufé noir, or strong coffee, without su- 


gar or milk, was the signal for leaving 
the table. Such a dinner, in a splendid 
hotel, cost us but four francs and a half 
a-piece ; or, about four shillings sterling. 
A more sumptuous and _ profuse enter- 
tainment could not be partaken by a 
carnivorous feeder; but nothing could 
have been lessto my taste. I made 
my dinner of fruits and bread; for the 
chief cooked vegetable consisted of the 
full-grown seed of French beans, called 
haricots, which I found miserably insip- 
id; and the potatoes here, asin Paris, 
were of the shape and size of my thumb, 
fried in gravy, and therefore spoiled, to 
an English palate. 

This dinner, as well as many others 
which I witnessed in France, proved 
the fallacy of the vulgar English error 
in regard to the meagreness of French 
diet. I never saw greater profusion at 
private tables, nor even at public enter- 
tainments, in England, than is seen at 
most tables in France ; and I have sel- 
dom beheld more voracious feeders than 
the generality of the French, A din- 
ner continues above an hour, and often 
above two, during which time there is 
a constant succession of courses, and 
the company partake, more or less, of 
all. It is true, the dishes do not consist 
of solid, roasted and boiled meats, as 
in England, but chiefly of what with 
us are considered delicacies, while they 
are dressed with more flavour; yet the 
appetite is thereby excited, and the 
French, in consequence, make up in the 
number and variety of their viands for 
what they want in substance. Nor do 
they drink less wine than the English. 
It is true, they do not sit to the bottle 
after dinner, yet they drink an equal 
quantity in brimming goblets during 
the meal; and they hob-a-nob, and 
drink to each other, in a fashion which 
we often consider as wholly our own. 

During the dinner at this Fable 
d’Héte, the French made a party by 
themselves, and addressed no attentions 
or courtesy to the English. This, I 

* See Ath. vol. 5, p. 469. 
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learnt, is their general habit. They re- 
gard our visits as intrusive, and our hol- 
iday spirits as insolent triumph. 

After dinner, we went, by appoint- 
ment, to the house of a merchant, whose 
amiable and engaging daughter, and an 
accomplished female friend, sung vari- 
ous French airs, accompanied by the 
piano-forte and guitar. ‘The novelty 
of the performance delighted us; and 
_ We discovered, in every trait of this 
family, social feelings, which raised our 
opinion of the moral character of the 
French. We then partook of a pleas- 
ant walk on the picturesque banks of 
the Seine; saw multitudes of well-dres- 
sed persons, and entertained our new 
friends with anecdotes of England. 
They afterwards conducted us to the 
evening mall, where we found crowds 
of the inhabitants of Rouen promena- 
ding, as the people of London were 
wont to do in St. James’s_ park, about 
thirty years since; and inthe manner 
in which all social and polished masses 
of population ought to congregate. I 
honoured the people for their wisdom 
and their amiableness ; and I lamented 
that no town in Britain could present a 
spectacle of equally interesting inter- 
course. ‘This promenade continued till 
after the day had closed ; and we then 
retired with regret to our hotel, to pre- 
pare for our journey on tke following 
morning to Paris. 

At five o’clock, therefore, we re- 
mounted the diligence on our destina- 
tion to the French metropolis. The 
road, near Rouen, Jay over some verd- 
ant hills, and I never enjoyed a more 
extensive prospect in a richer country. 

We arrived at Louviers about half- 
past eight, and breakfasted at a shabby 
inn, or dirty public-house ; but the cof- 
fee was rich, and the rolls, though a 
-yard long, were light and excellent. 
While it was preparing, we strolled 
about the main streets, and saw many 
large establishments for the manufac- 
ture of woollen-cloth, for which this 
place is the Bradford, or Frome, of 
France. I handled some of it, and 


found it much finer than our finest 
broad-cloths, and also much stouter 
than any which I have felt for many 
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years in England. I saw groupes of the 
manufacturers, passing to and from their 
breakfasts ; and, as drunkenness is not 
a French vice, they were, for the most 
part, better dressed,and had a more stea- 
dy appearance, than the same classes 1n 
England. Louviers, was told, em- 
ploys many thousands of both sexes ; 
and I saw some quadrangular buildings, 
which bespoke the extensive concerns 
and opulence of the owners. 

Soon after we left Louviers, we be- 
held those vineyards, and those ‘* wine- 
covered hills,” in which France trans- 
cends Britain, and all her northern 
neighbours, | We passed several of 
them before our attention was drawn to 
them. They had the appearance of 
plantations of currant or raspberry trees; 
but were notso bushy as the former, 
nor so lofty asthe latter. The finest 
bunches usually touch the ground, 
where, by its contact, they ripen the 
earliest. Their appearance added, by 
numerous associations, to the interest of 
this country: and, altogether, I never 
enjoyed a ride more than the stages 
from Louviers to Mantes, between the 
hours of nine and three. Theday was 
intensely hot, and not a cloud obscured 
the sunshine. The country consisted 
of a tract of gently-swelling hills, 
through the valleys of which flowed 
the majestic Seine. Every part of the 
surface was cultivated ; and, though 
detached houses did not indicate sepa- 
rate farms, I was told they were sufli- 
ciently numerous to provide for the 
population, 

At Mantes, we found a Table d’ Héle 
prepared for the passengers in the dili- 
gence; and here, as at Rouen, I was 
astonished at the profusion and variety 
of the viands. Of simple vegetables 
there were none; but, understanding 
that two of our party ate no meat-soups, 
the landlady proposed to prepare some 
soup au lait, or milk-soup. According- 
ly, we waited for the soup aw luit, 
which, from its high-sounding title, 
promised an agreeable novelty; but 
our mortification was extreme when she 


produced two basins of boiled bread- - 


and-milk! ‘The omelets and dessert, 
however, made amends for other defi- 
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ciences; and we had by this time 
learnt to imitate the French in drinking 
goblets of wine. The dinner was less 
splendid than the one at Roven ; but 
the dishes appeared to be equally well- 
cooked, and the whole was clean and 
attentively served. It cost three franes, 
or 2s. 6d.a head; and four francs, or 
3s. 4d. for two bottles of wine. The 
house was equal toa second-rate Eng- 
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lish inn, but very ancient; and its style 
of furniture and carpentry was very un- 
couth. Mantes itself isa wretched place, 
and reminded me of certain towns in 
Buckinghamshire and Northampton- 
shire, which are without trade, energy, 
capital, and improvement; but the 
countty around it is rich and romantic, 
and every hill exhibited a rieh displ 

of vineyards and corn-fields. , 








SUPERSTITION. 


- —a 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


CATHOLIC LEGENDS. 


R. Hata, in his late History 

of the Middle Ages, adverting to 
the diffusion of legendary tales, espe- 
cially those relating to the Virgin, of 
which he says “ it is difficult to conveive 
the stupid absurdity and the disgusting 
profaneness ;” subjoins, in a note, two 
or three specimens from the Fabliaux, 
published by Le Grand d’Aussy ; and 
adds, “ these tales, it may be said, were 
the productions of ignorant men, and 
circulated among the populace, Cer- 
tainly they would have excited con- 
tempt and indignation in the more en- 
lightened clergy. Vol. IL. p. 447, note. 
But whether the Fabliaux of the thir- 
teenth century are at all more absurd or 
profane than the impudent invocations 
which have passed current among the 
people from the hands of the clergy in 
catholic countries, through all ages, 
may admit of much question. A reli- 
gious book, containing a voluminous 
collection of these legends, under vari- 
ous heads, and entitled “ Prato fiorito 
di varii essempi,” is now before me, 
whieh may be seen as a tolerable speci- 
men of a multitude of works devoted to 
similar purposes, It was published at 
Como, “con licenza de’ superiori,” in 
1608; and to those who derive any 
gratification from contemplating the va- 
rious modes in which the follies of 
mankind have, from time to time dis- 
played themselves, and who are not 
well read in that description of lore 
which is here unfolded to them, it may 
be not unamusing, nor altogether unin- 
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structive, to display a few of the flowers 
that are to be found together in this field 
of variegated allurement. 

T will take for the first of the classes 
from which [ purpose to draw my in- 
stances, the 8th chapter of the first book, 
entitled “ Del’ Usura.” Perhaps the 
fearful example of the punishment of 
that crime here afforded, may induce | 
some members of our British legislature 
to pause before they give their sanction 
to the sweeping indemnity to usurers, 
intended by Sergeant Onslow’s bill. 
The governor and directors of the Bank 
of England might also do well to con- 
sider them, together with the admira- 
ble train of reasoning and reflection by 
which they are preceded. Moreover, 
for brevity’s sake, I shall select only 
two or three for translation, and give no 
more than the general heads or titles of 
the remainder. 

Cuap. VIIT.—* Of the vice of usu- 
ry—how severely it ischastised by God, 
in them who practise it, contrary to his 
divine law.” 

“Ttis athing manifest, that the put- 
ting out usury is not only prohibited 
and forbidden by the divine law, but 
also by the imperial laws, and by all 
principles of justice. For which rea- 
son, the most just God hath given us 
most terrible and tremendous signs of 
the severest punishmeots against usur- 
ers, as by many fearful examples, which 
we shall here commemorate, may be 
made evident. And, although it be 
ordinarily permitted by princes and by 
republics, thata man may receive one 
only in a hundred: that concession 
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and permission, nevertheless, is not ac- 
cording to the laws, butexpressly against 
every just law, and against conscience 
and charity. Wherefore princes per- 
mit these usuries to their people,-not as 
an act of justice, but on account of the 
necessity of the poor, in order to put an 
end to the insatiable rapacity and un- 
bridled avarice of the rich men and mi- 
sers of this world; who being without 
sweet charity, and continually burning 
with desire of gain, fain would extract 
out of every crown which they lend, a 
hundred, and would not wiliingly be- 
stow upon a poor man one morsel, 
without areturn for it. And, therefore, 
princes, in order to put an end to their 
avarice and cruelty, grant them license 
to demand, so as it be only one in every 
hundred; as ifthey said, “ Inasmuch 
as you who are a miser, and one of the 
rich ones of the earth, will not lend 
your money for the sake of charity, as 
God wills and commands that you 
should do; therefore, we ordain that 
you shall not receive, by this accursed 
usury, more than so much per cent.” 
Howbeit, according to the laws and 
ordinances of God, these persons ought 
not to take even a single farthing; ac- 
cording to what doctors and canonists 
affirm, saying, it is impossible that those 
who are given to usury, against the di- 
‘vine law, can ever be saved, if they do 
not restore all that they have taken in 
usury, and every such unjust gain ; nor, 
how many jubilees soever they may 
celebrate, or fasts observe, or alms give, 
will they ever be able to liberate them- 
selves froin the sentence of eternal dam- 
nation, without complete restitution of 
all such cursed gains, when they are 
able to make it. And here, indeed, we 
may discover the great blindness of 
those who are covetous, and rich in 
worldly possessions, in that they will 
not see nor understand the imminent 
danger they are in, or the manifest per- 
il ofan everlasting death. But let us 
come to examples, by which will more 
plainly be seen the truth of such, the 
damnable and horrible condition of av- 
aricious men, and dealers in accursed 
and excommunicated usuries. 
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EXAMPLE I. 


Of the Miserable Death of an Usurer. 


We read, in the Liber Apum, how, 
in the realm of France, there was once 
an usurer, so cruel and pitiless, that he 
despoiled* poor widows and orphans, 
and others, without remorse, in the ob- 
taining his cursed usury; nor had he 
apy compassion for the most extreme 
poverty, or the greatest necessities, of 
many miserable fathers of families who 
were burthened with children. Now 
this cruel and unjust usurer, in order to 
cloak his so great wickedness and impi- 
ety, dissembled so as externally to ap- 
pear the very best sort of man in the 
world, He frequently visited religious 
persons, recommending himself to their 
prayers, with feigned tears, and some- 
times sending them alms; and, more 
than once, being charitably admonished 
by such as were acquainted with him, 
to leave off his usurious practices, and 
exhorted to have compassion on the 
poor, he took little account of what was 
said to him, and went on his way, ex- 
cusing himself with fair and glossing 
speeches, but persevering all the while 
in his former conduct, until that, at the 
last, the tremendous hand of God fell 
upon him. Forasmuch as he was at 
first assailed with a sudden grievous 
sickness, which, ina short space, brought 
him to the end of his misspent life. And, 
whilst the miserable sinner was in the 
midst of the anguish of his approaching 
death, there appeared in his chamber 
two very great and very black dogs, 
who, with vast vehemence and fury, 
jumped upon the bed of the dying 
man, and, howling with rage, watched 
for the moment when they might de- 
vour that wretched soul; and they 
thrust forth their devilish tongues to the 
mouth of thesick man; who, in like 
manner, through his anguish, thrusting 
out his own tongue more than a palm’s 
length, it was instantly seized upon by 
these infernal dogs, and torn out by the 
roots, and together with his miserable 
soul, carried away to hell; and his 
dead body was cast away to the beasts, 
as was justly deserved. ; 
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EXAMPLE II. 


is of an usurer, who had caused his im- 
age, in marble, to be placed over the 
cathedral church, representing him with 
a bag of money in his hands, _It hap- 

ned, after the death of the usurer, that 
a brother usurer goingto church one 
morning, this marble statue fell on his 
head and crushed him. 


EXAMPLE IIt. 


How a chest of money being depos- 
ited in a certain monastery,by the beirs 
of a deceased usurer, for safe custody, 
pending a law suit, the devil was seen 
one morning to sit astride upon it ; who, 
being interrogated by a courageous 
monk as to the nature of his claim, re- 
plied, “‘ the treasure is mine. I acquir- 
ed it in fair traffic, with the soul of its 
owner into the bargain.” The holy 
brotherhood instantly required the heirs 
of the usurer to take back their deposite; 
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but it does not appear how they dispo- 
sed of the devil’s equitable lien. 


EXAMPLE Iv. 


is of an usurer who directed his money 
to be buried with him; and how cer- 
tain honest gentlemen coming by night 
to rob the grave, saw that possession had 
already been taken by two devils, who 
were amusing themselves by thrusting 
the loved wages of his indignity, piece 
by piece, red hot, into his bowels, ex- 
claiming, with much scorn, “ Ho! ho! 
friend, now you shall have enough of 
that gold which you have so anxiously 
sought and so hardly procured.” We 
are not told, however, if this adventure 


cured them of robbing church-yards. 


EXAMPLE V. 


is of a lady usurer, who, on the point of 
death, saw an infinite number of devils 
in the forms of curs and ravens.” 


— 








BONAPARTE’S LAW KNOWLEDGE.* 


—_— 
From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1819. 


W HAT particularly astonished 
Treilhard was the prodigious 


memory of the Emperor :—it was a sub- 
ject to which he was continually al- 
luding. 

The articles of the civil cede, after 
being drawn up and taken into consid- 
eration in private conferences, were 
submitted to the discussion of theCoun- 
cil of State, at which Napoleon frequent- 
ly presided. Treilhard wondered at 
the readiness with which Bonaparte fre- 
quently illustrated the point in question 
by quoting extempore whole passages 
from the Roman civil law; a subject 
which, from its nature, seemed to be 
entirely foreign to him. One day the 
Emperor requested his attendance, in 
order to acquaint him with some new 
ideas on criminal legislation ; after con- 
versing together for some time they 
formed themselves into a little commit- 
tee, and the counsellor of state took the 
liberty of asking the Emperor how he 
had acquired so familiar a knowledge 
of law affairs, considering that his whole 


life had beep spentin camps? Bona- 


parte replied :— 

“When I was a mere lieutenant, I 
was put under arrest, unjustly it is true ; 
but that is nothing to the point. The 
little room which was assigned for my 
prison, contained no furniture but an 
old chair, an old bed, and an old cup- 
board : in the cupboard was a ponde- 
rous folio volume,older and more worm- 
eaten than all the rest ; it proved to be 
the Digest. As I had no paper, pens, 
ink, or pencils, you may easily imagine 
that this book was a valuable prize to. 
me, It was so voluminous, and the 
leaves were so covered with marginal 
notes in manuscript, that had I been 
confined a hundred years I could never 
have been idle. I was only ten days 
deprived of my liberty ; but on.recov- 
ering it, I was saturated with Justinian, 
and the decisions of the Roman legisla- 
tors. Thus I picked up my knowledge 
of civil law, with which I so often trou- 
ble you.” 


* From Les Souvenirs et Anecdotes de la Revelution, (Just published.) 
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THE MAN OF STRAW AND THE THREE EMPERORS. 


ea 
From the same. 


Ty MPOLEON, having become Em- 
peror of France, was eager to se- 
cure the throne to his own family ; and 
yet he was fully aware that his broth- 
ers were in no way worthy to succeed 
him. He deemed: it advisable that the 
crown should be transmitted to his di- 
rect heirs ; and as the age of Josephine 
precluded the hope of his having issue 
by her, he resolved to repudiate her, 
and to form an alliance with some 
of the great Earopean powers, The 
~ recollection that the blood of Austria 
had been shed on the Place dela Reé- 
volution, inthe person of Marie An- 
toinette, perhaps deterred Napoleon 
from addressing himself to the Empe- 
ror Francis to solicit the hand of one of 
his daughters ; for in the first instance 
he turned his thoughts towards Russia. 
There can be no doubt that the Empe- 
ror Alexander had resolved to grant 
him the hand of one of his sisters, when 
the negotiation was unexpectedly bro- 
ken off by an intrigue of the Vienna 
court, of which Prince Schwartzenberg, 
then Ambassador from Austriato France, 
was the principal promoter and actor. 

Prince Schwartzenberg discovered 
the rapid progress of the negotiations 
between France and Russia, though 
every precaution had been taken to 
keep the affair as secret as possible ; 
and being convinced that the few obsta- 
cles which might arise in the mind of 
Alexander, would soon be smoothed 
by Napoleon, he without loss of time 
transmitted a communication to the 
Emperor of Austria. He despatched 
several couriers to Vienna, at short in- 
tervals the one from the other ; but they 
were all furnished with a copy of the 
same note, so that in case one had been 
taken ill, or had died or been intercep- 
ted on the road, another might reach his 
destination. 

Tn his despatch, M. de Schwartzen- 
berg announced Napoleon’s matriage 
with a Russian princess, as an affair 
nearly arranged, and perhaps already 
concluded. He regarded this alliance 


as highly prejudicial to the interests of 
Austria, which he observed would 
henceforth be placed between two fires, 
and compromised by any differences 
that might arise between the two most 
formidable powers of Europe. Having 
entreated his court to weigh these con- 
siderations, he added that if the Empe- 
ror of Austria were not averse to giving 
one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Emperor Napoleon, he thought he 
could still, without difficulty, break off 
the Russian marriage, and bring about 
a union between Bonaparte and the 
daughter of his Sovereign ; but, he ad- 
ded, there was not a moment to lose, 
that he must forthwith be furnished with 
full powers, and a carte blanche, and 
that with these full powers, must be 
sent a man of straw, whom he might 
own if the enterprise succeeded, and 
disown if it failed. ‘The man and the 
letter accordingly arrived with all the 
expedition that could be wished. 

But how was this man of straw, the 
Baron de , to fulfil his preliminary 
mission? Hecould not speak to the 
Emperor without being previously pre- 
sented, which on the one hand was not 
wished, and on the other would have 
occupied too much time. About this 
period Buonaparte’s sisters gave several 
brilliant fétes, at which the Emperor 
was present. It was so arranged that 
the German Baron should be invited to 
one of these parties ; and choosing the 
moment when Napoleon passed by him, 
he hazarded the words : The Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of 
Austriu’s daughter. Napoleon turned, 
looked at him, and passed on. The 
man of straw then took his seat in 
another part of the saloon, and, watch- 
ing the moment when Buonaparte again 
passed by, he repeated : The Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of 
Austria’s daughter. 

At this second summons, Buona- 
parte looked stedfastly at him, and with- 
out making any reply, beckoned to M. 
de Schwartzenberg, who, as may well 
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be supposed, was not far off. Napo- 
leon pointed out the individual who 
had addressed him, and asked the am- 
bassador whether the Baron was ac- 
knowledged by Austria. He is, replied 
the minister,if what he has said be agree- 
able to your Majesty, not otherwise. 
On the following day, the Emperor 
held a privy eouncil, at which were pre- 
sent Murat, King of Naples ; Camba- 
céres, the Arch-Chancellor ; Talley- 
rand, the Minister for Affairs ; Fouché, 
the Minister of Police ; Maret, the Se- 
cretary of State; the Duke de Bassano, 
and M.de Fontanes. The Emperor 
observed that he had solicited the hand 
of the Emperor of Russia’s sister, and 
that he could confidently declare, his 
proposal had been favourably received ; 
but that, on the other hand, the Empe- 
ror of Austria had offered him his daugh- 
ter ; that, this circumstance considered, 
he wished them to decide which of the 
two alliances would be most advanta- 
geous to the interests of France. 
Cainbacéres and the Duke de Bassa- 
no were confounded. Fouché; who 
knew the state of the negotiations with 
Russia, concluded that the Emperor 
was passing a joke upon them. ‘Tal- 
leyrand did not utter a word, and Mu- 
rat knew not what to think. Having 
stared at each other for some minutes, 
they at length thought it necessary to 
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open their mouths. The King of Na- 
ples, the Areh-Chancellor, the Duke of 
Otranto, and the Duke of Bassano were * 
in favour of the Russian alliance, and 
each supported his opinion as ably as 
he could. But Talleyrand thought 
differently, and M. de Fontanes second- 
ing him, said :—Your alliance with a 
daughter of the house of Austria will be 
an act of expiatien on the part of 
France, and will be the fairest page 
in your history. Perhaps so, M. de 
Fontanes, replied the Emperor drily, 
if you are to be the historian, 

Having delivered their opinions, the 
members of the council separated. Buo- 
naparte determined to adopt ‘Talley- 
rand’s advice, though he did not imme- 
diately make known his resolution. 
Meanwhile, he despatched a messenger 
to M. de Schwartzenberg. He was 
hunting in the forest of Saint Germain ; 
an express was sent tohim ; he imme- 
diately returned, and having made known 
the powers with which he was invest- 
ed, the business was accordingly settled. 

Two couriers were immediately dis- 
patched, one to Germany, to announce 
that the negotiation was concluded, and 
the other to Russia, to state that the 
reason for breaking off the alliance was, 
that the Emperor Alexander’s sister 
was not yet of a marriageable age. 








MACNAB ON THE UNIVERSE !+ 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


‘ee is one of the best systems of 

universal knowledge that have 
lately fallen into our hands ; and, when 
rightly understood, will go a long way 
towards rendering useless most books 
that have been published in modern 
times. Mr. MacNab calls himself, on 
the title page, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts of Scotland—a designation by 
no means worthy or characteristic of 
the man who has explained, upon a 
principle entirely new, the moral and 
physical system of the universe. It is 
painful to think, that he who has roam- 
ed through the gardens of Eden, and ail 
the wonders of the antideluvian world 


like Mr. MacNab, should pore upon 
parchments ; and that the same ears 
which have drank the harmony of the 
spheres, should be tortured by the dis- 
sonance of the Scottish bar. But such 
is often the hard law of life ;. and, after 
all,there issomething sublime in thus uni- 
tingactivity withcontemplation. A Jer- 
emy Bentham is a less wonderful occur- 
rence than a Francis Maximus MacNab. 

It would not be acting fairly to this 
gentleman were we to explain his 
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theory tothe world. . Lat them buy 
his work, It is no business of a jour- 
nal such as this, to deal in systems of 
the universe. They would cause our 
contents to ran into too great length, 
and indeed give the whole miscellany 
a frowning and philosophical physiog- 
nomy. At the same time, there is noth- 
ing in our plaa to hinder us from giving 
““ specimens” of such systems ; and we 
have no douht that a few extracts from 
that of Mr. MacNab will induce many 
to study the great wor itself. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to compose any the- 
ory of the system of the universe that 
shall be, in all points, correct and satis- 
factory ; and it would not be acting 
candidly to Mr. MacNab, nor fairly to 
the world, to assert that he has over- 
come all the difficulties inseparable from 
SO great an undertaking. But it seems 
highly probable that he will succeed in 
rendering his theory more perfect before 
there is a call for a second edition. 

Mr. MacNab seems to us'to under- 
stand the character of Adam better 
thah any one who has treated of our 
first parent. “ In him,” says he, “ that 
natural sensibility which is first in the 
scale of intelligence was brought to its 
ne plus ultra,” &c. “ From this source 
flowed an exquisitely perfect natural 
taste, whereby Adam enjoyed a com- 
plete depictive or figurative knowledge 
of himself, of the universe, and of the 
scheme of providence, down to the con- 
summation, He felt its harmony by a 
kind of innate tuct, extending in space 
as far as the visible universe, and in 
t2me as far as the last day,” &c. “ But 
all his knowledge was of natural facts 
expressed by sensible objects, for as yet 
he knew the reason or final cause of 
nothing. His capacity was consum- 
mate, but as yet there was no improve- 
ment of it.”’ ‘This is quite the notion 
we ourselves have long had of Adam’s 
characier, but to Mr. MacNab _ belongs 
the merit of having so well expressed it. 
His opinion ef paradise is also the same 
as ourown. ‘ Paradise was a condi- 
tion rather of exquisite passive enjoy- 
ment, than of aclive moral virtue. It 


was but the infancy of nature when she 
lay at rest on a bed of roses, wndergo- 
ing a kind of rapture, a state of natural 
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fruition, without fatigue, without satie- 
ty.” At this period, Mr. MacNab is 
of opinion “ that fire, which now des- 
troys all things, was then the instru- 
ment for their preservation, that all na-. 
ture was then bathed in a preserving 
jive.” He also beiieves that Adam 
could fly, and was an excellent diver. 
“ It is reasonable to think that man en- 
joyed a power of counteracting, to a 
certain extent, the laws of gravitation, 
so as to exercise to its fullest rational 
meaning, his ‘ dominion over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea,” — 
With equal good sense he holds, that 
*“‘in the solar system every thing was 
then perfectly balanced, and hence the 
idea of libra or the scales of justice.” 
“ No inequalities then disturbed the 
planetary nations, but they exhibited 
throughout the perfect figures of the 
square and the circle, save where the 
orbits of the comets displayed the varie- 
ty of the oval. At that time (he adds) 
itis probable that all the worlds were 
far nearer the sun, being enveloped in 
the blaze of that glorious Juminary.” 
He afterwards adds, that “‘the viscera of 
the different worlds were known by ex- 
ternal indications like those of animals,” 
Mr. MacNab is equally at home with 
Eve as with her husband. When she 
was created, ‘“‘ Adam’s promise no lon- 
ger lay in the depictive train of sensual 
pleasure, taste and sentiment, and all 
the delirium of exquisite enjoyment, for 
these were the province of woman, 
whereby she was eminently fitted to 
afford delight. But the pursuits of man 
lay in the didactive train of practical 
judgment, speculation, and immortal 
glory. Then arose the province of man 
whereby he was fitted to afford instruc- 
tion. ‘Thus were they adapted to each 
other, with perfect correspondence ; for 
it was well observed by the ancients, 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 


The state of man and wifein para- 
dise, differed from that in our days prin- 
cipally in this, “that the wife was 
not required to obey her husband—she 
did it naturally, and by doing so, en- 
joyed the most exquisite pleasure.” We 
regret extremely that our limits will 
not allow us to give the whole of Mace 
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Nab onthe Fall. Heseems to under- 
stand that unfortunate occurrence as 
thoroughly as if he had been one of the 
parties. In particular, he mentions with 
the exactness of an Aberdeen Alma- 
nack, the situation of the heavens, at 
the moment when the fatal apple was 
cut. 


314. The whole analogy indicates, that 
the temptation must have succeeded at that 
critical moment, or never. For had the temp- 
ter lust that moment, Adam would have 
reached and tasted the tree of life, and to that 
side of the scale the balance would have 
irreversibly inclined. Had Eve adhered to 
her husband’s side, notwithstanding the first 
attempt of the seducer, it is natural to suppose 
she would have persevered to the end: and 
as nature then was perfect, what is nowa 
natural supposition, must have been then a 
moral certainty. For we all know the effect 
of habit, or reiteration, in blunting our 
passive feelings, and quickening our active 
energies:+ so that the serpent could never 
afterwards have succeeded, unless by offering 
a greater temptation. 

15. But this could not possibly have 
been. For, in the first place, he could not 
have told, without detection, a falsehood, in 
any thing falling within the scope of intelli- 
gence or reason; because it would have been 
repugnant to the analogy of nature, then 
consummately known by Eve,and would there- 
fore have shocked her exquisite innate taste. 
The same limitation required, that the false- 
hood which he should tell,even in regard to 
things transcending human reason, should 
seem to harmonize with the analogy of nature, 
and to the most. desirable truth which man 
could know. All these requisites were 
essential to constitute a temptation, adequate 
to move the heart of a being perfectly happy, 
and infallibly secured from error, in any thing 
lying within the ken of created intelligence. 


He dwells at great length upon the 
various accomplishments of the serpent 
-—for all of which singing—walking— 
as well as wisdom—he finds an ade- 
quate explanation in the probability of 
the animal having itself abstracted a few 
apples from the tree of knowledge, for, 
says he, “ This tree the serpent now 
occupied.” 


316. The age serpent walked erect. 
Like man, his lofty crest pointed towards 
heaven, and he scarcely seemed to touch the 
earth with his lower extremity. That his 
voice was exquisitely melodious, is deducible 
from many of the heathen traditions after- 
mentioned, associating the serpent withideas 
of music and fascination.* Instead of being 
startled or shocked, Eve was actually charmed 
with it, though she was endowed with perfect 
taste, and was herself the consummation of 
rapture. The melody of the primitive ser- 
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geeks voice, isalso deducible by antithesis, 
rom the fatal perversion, changing that voice 
into the Aiss, the natural expression of deris- 
ion and shame. The powers of fascination 
possessed by the serpent, though affected by 
the same horrid change, are said to be still 
observable in some degree in the modern rat- 
tlesnake; and there are many facts connect- 
ed with the natural history of serpents, tend- 


ing to throw additional light on the allegory. 


We very unwillingly skip over 4 or 
500 pages of Mac Nabism, and con- 
clude our notice of this invaluable work 
with a short account of some part of the 
chapter on the “ Intermediate State of 
the Departed Soul.” Our author, 
aware that the earth is an “oblate 
spheroid,” of which the mean diameter 
is about 8000 miles, very reasonably 
conceives, that if all this mass were a 
solid body, “ there would bea prodi- 
gious waste of material.” He is of 
opinion that there is an “ interior rind 
or shell, upon which the terraqueous 
matter of the earth and sea are spread. 
This shell is a hollow sphere; and, 
from analogy, it is obvious that its re- 
cesses must have their inhabitants, 
* though secluded by walls of iron from 
all converse with the external universe. 
Who then can they be, if not the dis- 
embodied souls of the human race ?” 

Throughout this chapter are inter- 
spersed some philosophical opinions re- 
specting the poles, which, we are afraid, 
had not attracted the notice of the Ad- 
miralty, when they sent cut the expedi- 
tions last year, under Captain Buchan. 
Mr. Mac Nab is of opinion, that af the 
“‘poles there is neither land nor sea. 
The three central steps of the scale, the 
animal, vegetable, and chemical king- 
doms, vanish there, leaving exposed, 
something we know not what, connect- 
ed with iron, and intense preternatural. 
cold. Itis the empty place where the 
north is stretched out.” (Job. xxvi. 7.) 


1107. These things are strange; ‘ dut 
what is not strange?” Can our Sophists ex- 
piain the phenomena of magnetism, which 
evidently point at something connected with 
this subject? Excepting at the Poles, the 
iron shellof the Globe is everywhere else 
deeply buried under the superincambent ter- 
raqueous mass of the Kingdoms of Nature, 
the Furth, and the Abyss, or ‘ Waters under 
the Earth,’ like its flesh and blood, spread over 
tts iron ribs. Atthe bottom ofthe Sea, there 
is doubtless a thick sediment, which ma 
impede the transmission of the magnetic ef- 
fluvia, and by its variable density, account 
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in part for the variation of the compass. 1 
say in part, because that variation is also af- 
fected by a periodical change, embracing a 
long secular revolution, and by other ano- 
malies, the causes of which I cannot explain. 
But the phenomena of the dipping needle, 
clearly shew that the cause,whatever _it be, 
lies deep beneaththe surface. It is connected, 
as I have said, with iron; and had it not 


. been for the phenomena of the dipping nee- 


dle, we might have suspected that the iron 
shell of the Globe, (which is every where 
else covered) is exposed at the Poles, by the 
disappearance of Land and Sea. But the 
dipping indicates, that the great mass of iron 
is deeply sunk, even beneath the low level 
of the Poles. From all these circumstances, 
I infer that the main body of the iron, lies 
below the terraqueous mass; below the 
* Great Deep,’ or * Abyss,’ whose waters, 
communicating with the main ocean, under- 
mine all the continents ; washing their way 
among the subterraneous rocks, and supply- 
ing, by capillary attraction, that moisture, or 
humidity, which pervades the superincumbent 
earth. 


We entreat Mr.Barrow to read, with 
attention, the following paragraph :— 


The intense cold which prevails near the 
poles, and in the upper regions of the atmos- 
anor all round the earth, was introduced 

y the deluge. Tze latitude, or mechanical 
position of a place, in relation to the direct or 
oblique rays of the sun, is the most inconsid- 
erable of allthe data which determive the 
temperature of its climate; for it depends 
much more on the chemical state of the at- 
mosphere, at different degrees of elevation 
from the level of the sea. A condensing fri- 
gorific influence, destructive of every species 
of life, and strangely opposed to all the other 
laws of Nature, environs this globe at a cer- 
taia height from the ground. This height is 

reatest at the equator, and descends inverse - 
ly, as the latitude ; till, at the poles, it comes 
in contact with the earth rendering those spots 
inaccessible to any living creature. The 
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frigorific influence at the poles is more than 
natural. It is essentially destructive of eve- 
ry kind of life, animal or vegetable. But it 
Operates in a way the very reverse of decom- 
position ; for it squeezes, compresses, OF Con- 
denses, every expansive effort of vitality. 


It is with reluctance that we part 
with Mr. MacNab ; and seriously do 
we wish that his philosophical writings 
may not, in this ignorant and prejudic- 
ed age, lessen his practice as a solicitor 
of the Supreme Courts of Scotiand. 
He tells us in his preface, that his work 
derives no recommendation from the 
name, talents, erudition, rank or circum- 
stances of the author. * If I have spo- 
ken according to the word of God, my 
work will stand in need of no human pa- 
tronage; if it be not according to the 
word, I myself will assist in suppress- 
ing it.” For our own parts, we wish 
to preserve a perfect neutrality—for 
Mr. Mac Nab, speaking of his oppon- 
ents, says, ‘“ when they met me full in 
the front, and would have me turn back, 
or to the right or left, I have felled them 
to the ground, without respect of par- 
ties or persons.” We might find it, 
like the Lord High Commissioner, 
somewhat difficult to parry these “ ar- 
gumenta ad hominem,” and as our mot- 
to has always been “ May ne'er waur 
be amang us,” we beg leave to assure 
Mr. MacNab, that we are, with the 
highest consideration, his most obedi- 
ent humble servants. 
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VARIETIES. 


From the Monthly Magazine, 


CHALMERS, THE PREACHER. 
FROM PETER’S LETTERS. 
enon being Sunday, I threw 

myself into the midst of one of 
these overwhelming streams, and allow- 
ed myself to float on its swelling waves 
to the church of the most celebrated 
preacher in this place; or rather, I 
should say, the most celebrated preacher 
of the day ia the whole of Scotland— 
Dr. Chalmers. I had heard so much 


of this remarkable man in Edinburgh, 
that my curiosity in regard to him had 
been wound-up to a high pitch, even 
before I found myself in the midst of 
this population, to which his - extraordi- 


nary character and genius furnish by 
far the greatest object of interest and 
attention. J had received a letter of 
introduction to him from Mr. Jeffrey, 
—(for the critic and he are great friends) 
—so I called at his house in a day or 
two after my arrival in Glasgow, but he 


had gone to visit his friends in a parish 


of which he was formerly minister, in 
the county of Fife, so that I was for 
the time disappointed. My landlady, 
however,who is one of his admirers, had 
heard of his return the evening befere, 
and she took care to communicate this 
piece of intelligence to me at breakfast. 


I was very happy in receiving it,and de- 


termined to go immediately ; upon 
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which Mrs.Jardine requested me to ac- 
cept the loan of her own best psalm- 
book, and her daughter, Miss Currie, (a 
very comely young lady,) was so good 
as to shew me the way to her pew in 
the church. Such, I presume, is the in- 
tense interest attached to this preacher, 
that a hotel in Glasgow could not pre- 
tend to be complete in all its establish- 
ment, without having attached to it a 
spacious and convenient pew in this 
church, for the accommodation of its 
visitors. As for trusting, as in other 
churches, to fiading somewhere a seat 
unappropriated, this is a thing which 
will by no means do for a stranger who 
has set his heart upon hearing a sermon 
of Dr. Chalmers’. ; 
You have read his Sermons ; and 
therefore I need not say any thing about 
the subject-and style of the one I heard, 
because it was in all respects very simi- 
lar to those which have been printed, 
But, of all human compositions, there 
is none surely which loses so much as a 
sermon does, when it is made to address 
itself to the eye ofa solitary student in 
his closet—and_ not to the thrilling ears 
of a mighty mingled congregation, 
through the very voice which Nature 
has enriched with notes more expressive 
than words can ever be, of the meanings 
and feelings of its author. Neither, 
perhaps, did the world ever possess any 
orator, whose minutest peculiarities of 
gesture and voice have more power in 
increasing the effect of what he says— 
whose delivery, in other words, is the 
first, and the second, and the third, ex- 
cellence of his oratory, more truly than 
is thatof Dr. Chalmers, And yet, 
were the spirit of the man less gifted 
than it is, there is no question these, his 
lesser peculiarities, would never have 
been numbered among his points of 
excellence. His voice is neitber strong 
normelodious. His gestures are neith- 
er easy nor graceful; buton the con- 
trary, extremely rude and awkward: 
his pronunciation is not only broadly 
national, but broadly provincial—dis- 
torting almost every word he utters in- 
to some barbarous novelty, which, had 
his hearer leisure to think of such things, 
might be productive of an effect at once 
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ludicrous and offensive in a singular de- 
gree. But of a truth, these are things 
no listener can attend to while this great 
preacher stands before him, armed with 
all the weapons of the most commanding 
eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, indeed, 
there is nothing to make one suspect 
what riches are in store. He commences 
in a low, drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and ad- 
vances from sentence to sentence, and 
from paragraph to paragraph, while you 
seek in vain to catch a single echo, that 
gives promise of that which is fo come. 
There is, on the contrary, an appearance 
of constraint about him, that affects and 
distresses you; you are afraid that his 
breast is weak, and that even the slight 
exertion he makes, may be too much 
for it. But then, with what tenfold rich- 
ness does thisdim preliminary curtain 
make the glories of his eloquence to 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at 
length shakes from its chill confining 
fetters, and bursts out, elate and rejoic- 
ing, in the full splendour of its disim- 
prisoned wings! 


VISIT TO WALTER SCOTT. 


I did notsee Mr.S , however, 
immediately on my arrival; he had 
gone out, with all his family, to shew 
the abbey of Melrose to the Count von 
B and some other visitors, I was 
somewhat dusty in my apparel, (for 
the shandrydan had moved in clouds 
half the journey,) so I took the oppor- 
tunity of making my toilet, and had not 
quite completed it, when I heard the 
trampling of their horses’ feet beneath 
the window. But in a short time, hav- 
ing finished my adozination, I descen- 
ded, and was conducted to Mr. S——, 
whom I found by himself in bis library. 
Nothing could be kinder than his recep- 
tion of me ; and so simple and unas- 
suming are his manners, that IT was 
quite surprised, after a few minutes had 
elapsed, to find myself already almost 
at home in the company of one whose 
presence I had approached with feelings 
so very different from those with which 
aman of my age and experience is ac~ 
customed to meet ordinary strangers. 
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There was a large party at dinner, 
for the house was full of company, and 
much very amusing and delightful con- 
versation passed-on every side around 
me ; but you will not wonder that I 
found comparatively little leisure either 
to hear or see much of anything besides 
my host. And as to his person, in the 
first place, that was almost periectly 
new to me, although I must have seen, 
I should suppose, some dozens of en- 
gravings of him before I ever came to 
Scotland. Never was any physiogno- 
my treated with more scanty justice by 
the portrait-painters ; aod yet, after all, 
I must confess that the physiognomy is 
of a kind that scarcely fails within the 
iimits of their art. I bave never seen 
any face which disappointed me less 
than this, after I had become ac- 
quainted with it fully ; yet, at the first 
glance, I certainly saw less than, but 
for the vile prints, [ should have look- 
ed for; and I can easily believe that 
the feelings of the uninitiated, the un- 
cranioscopical observer, might be little 
different from those of pure disappoint- 
ment. It is not that there is deficiea- 
cy of expression in any part of Mr. 
Scott’s face, but the expression which 
is most prominent is not of the kind 
which one who had known his works, 
and had heard nothing about his ap- 
pearance, would be inclined to expect. 
The common language of his features 
expresses all manner of discernment 
and acuteness of intellect, and the ut- 
most nerve and decision of character, 
He smiles frequently ; and T never saw 
any smile which tells so eloquently the 
union of broad good-humour with the 
keenest perception of the ridiculous : 
but all this would scarcely be enough to 
satisfy one in the physiognomy of 
Walter Scott. 

Himself temperate in the extreme, 
(some late ill health has made it neces- 
sary he should be so,) he sent round 
his claret more speedily than even I 
could have wished—(you see I am de- 
termined to blunt the edge of all your 
sarcasms)—and [ assure you we were 
ull too well employed to think of mea- 
suring our bumpers. Do not suppose, 


however, that there is anything like dis- 
play or formal leading in Mr. Scott’s 


Visit to Walter Scott. 
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conversation. On the contrary, every 
body seemed to speak the more 
that he was there to hear ; and his pre- 
sence seemed to be enough to make ey- 
ery body speak delightfully, as if it had 
been that some princely musician had 
tuned all the strings, and, even under 
the sway of more vulgar fingers, they 
could not choose but discourse excel- 
lentmusic. His conversation, besides, 
is for the most part of such a kind, that 
all can take a lively part in it, although 
indeed none that | ever met with can 
equal himself. It doesnot appear as 
if he ever could be at a loss for a single 
moment for some new supply of that 
which constitutes its chief peculiarity 
and its chief charm ; the most keen per-~ 
ception, the most tenacious memory, 
and the most brilliant imagination,hav- 
ing been at work throughout the whole 
of his busy life, in filling his mind with 
a store of individual traits and anec- 
dotes, serious and comic, individual and 
national, such as it is probable no man 
ever before possessed ; and such, still 
more certainly as, no man of great 
original power ever before possessed, 
in subservience to the purposes of in- 
ventive genius. A youth spent in 
wandering among the hills and valleys 
of his country, during which he became 
intensely familiar with all the lore of 
those grey-haired shepherds, among 
whom the traditions of warlike as well 
as of peaceful times find their securest 
dwelling-place ; or, in more equal con- 
verse with the relics of that old school 
of Scottish cavaliers, whose faith had 
nerved the arms ofso many of his own 
race and kindred: such a boyhood 
and sucha youth laid the foundation, 
and established the earliest and most 
lasting sympathies of a mind, which 
was destined, in after years, to erect 
upon this foundation, and improve up- 
on these sympathies, in a way of which 
his young and thirsting spirit could 
have then contemplated but little. 
Through his manhood of active and 
honoured, and now for many years of 
glorious, exertion, he has always lived 
in the world, and among the men of the 
world, partaking in all the pleasures and 
duties of society as fully as any of these 
who had nothing but such pleasures 
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and such duties to attend to. Unit- 
ing, as never before they were united, 
the habits of an indefatigable student 
with those of an indefatigable observer, 
and doing all this with the easy and 
carelegs grace of one who is doing so, 
notto task, but, to gratify his inclina- 
tion and his nature, is it to be wonder- 
ed that the riches of his various acqui- 
sitions should furnish a never-failing 
source of admiration even to those who 
have known him longest, and who 
know him best ? 

Next morning I got up pretty early, 
and walked for at least two hours be- 
fore breakfast through the extensive 
young woods with which Mr. Scott 
has already clothed the banks of the 
Tweed, in every direction about his 
mansion. Nothing can be more soft 
and beautiful than the whole of the sur- 
rounding scenery : there is scarcely a 
single house to beseen ; and, except- 
ing on the rich, low lands, close to the 
river, the country seems to be almost 
entirely in the hands of the shepherds. 

After a breakfast a la fourchette, 
served up in the true style of old Scot- 
tish luxury, which a certain celebrated 
novelist seems to take a particular plea- 
sure in describing ; a breakfast, name- 
ly, in which tea, coffee, chocolate, toast, 
and sweetmeats officiated as little better 
than ornamental outworks to more solid 
and imposing fortifications of mutton- 
ham, hung beef, and salmon killed over- 
night in the same spear and _torch-light 
method of which Dandie Dinmont was 
so accomplished a master. After do- 
ing all manner of justice to this interest - 
ing meal, I spent an hour with Mr. S. 
in his library, or rather in his closet ; 
for, tho’ its walls are quite covered with 
books, I believe the far more valuable 
part of his library is in Edinburgh. 

We then mounted our horses, a nu- 
merous cavalcade, and rode to one of 
the three summits of Eildon-hill, which 
rises out of the plain a little way behind 
A- d, and forms, in almost every 
point of view, a glorious back-ground 
to its towers and rising woods. We 
passed, before leaving Mr. Scott’s terri- 
tories,a deep dingle, quite covered with 
all manner of wild bushes, thro’ which 
a little streamlet far below could,for the 
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most part, be rather heard than seen, 
Mr. Scott paused at the rustic bridge 
which led us over the ravine, and told 
me that I was treading on classical 
ground ; that there was the Huntly 
Burn, by whose side Thomas the 
Rhymer of old saw the Queen of Faery 
riding in her glory ; and called to this 
hour by the shepherds, from that very 
circumstance, the Bogle or GoblinBurn. 

From this we passed right up the 
hill, the ponies here being as perfectly 
independent as our own of turnpike- 
ways, and as scornful of perpendicular 
ascents, I was nota little surprised, 
however, with Mr. Scott’s horseman- 
ship; for, in spite of the lameness in 
one of his legs, he manages his steed 
with the most complete mastery, and 
seems to be as much at home in the 
saddle as any of his own rough-riding 
Deioraines or Lochinvars could have 
been. He is indeed a very strong man 
ia all the rest of his frame ; the breadth 
and massiness of his iron muscles being 
evidently cast in the same mould with 
those of the old “ Wats of Harden” 
and ‘ bauld Rutherfuirds that were 
fow stout.” 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


PAINE’S ESCAPES FROM THE 
GUILLOTINE.* 


I was one of the nine members that 
composed the first Committee of Con- 
stitution. Six of them have been des- 
troyed ; Sieyes and myself have sur- 
vived. _ He, by bending with the times, 
and I, by not bending. ‘The other sur- 
vivor joined Robespierre, and signed 
with him the warrant for my arrestation, 
After the fall of Robespierre, he, was 
seized and imprisoned in bis turn, and 
sentenced to transportation. He has 
since apologized to me for having sign- 
ed the warrant, by saying, he felt him- 
selfin danger, and was obliged to do 
it. Herault Sechelles, an acquaintance 
of Mr. Jetferson’s, and a good patriot, 
was my suppléant asa member of the 
Committee of Constitution ; that is, he 
was to supply my place, if I bad not 
accepted or had resigned, being next in 
number of votes tome. He was im- 


* Written by himself. (From Life of Thos. Paine jy 
Thomas Clio Rickman, just published.) 
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prisoned in the Luxembourg with me, 
was taken tothe tribunal, and to the 
guillotine ; and I, his principal, was left. 

There were but two foreigners in the 
Convention, Anacharsis Cloots and 
myself. We were both put out of 
the convention by the same vote, ar- 
rested by the same order, and car- 
ried to prison together the same night. 
He was taken to the guillotine, and I 
was again left. Joel Barlow was with 
us when we went to prison. 

Joseph Lebon, one of the vilest cha- 
racters that ever existed, and who made 
the streets of Arras run with blood, was 
my suppléant member of the cooven- 
tion for the department of the Paysde 
Calais. When I was put out of the 
convention, he came and took my 
place. When I was liberated from 
prison, and voted again into the con- 
vention, he was sent to the same prison, 
and took my_place there ; and he went 
to the guillotine instead of me. He 
supplied my place all the way through. 

One hundred and sixty-eight per- 
sons were taken out of the Luxem- 
bourg in one night, and a hundred and 
sixty of them guillotined the next day, 
of which I know I was to have been 
one; and the manner I escaped that 
fate is curious, and has all the appear- 
ance of accident. ‘The room in which 
I was lodged was on the ground-floor, 
and one ofa long range of rooms un- 
der a gallery, and the door of it open- 
ed outward and flat against the wall ; 
so that, when it was, open, the inside 
of the door appeared outward, and the 
contrary, when it was shut. I had 
three comrades fellow-prisoners with 
me: Joseph Vanhuile, of Bruges, 
since president of the municipality of 
that town, Michael Robins, and Basti- 
ni, of Louvain, When persons by 
scores and by hundreds were to be ta- 


’ ken out of prison for the guillotine, it 


was always done in the night, and 
those who performed that office had a 
private mark or signal, by which they 
knew what rooms to go to, and what 
number to take, 

We, as I said, were four, and. the 
door of ourroom was marked, unob- 
served by us, with that number in chalk; 
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but it happened, if happening is a pro- 
per word, that the mark was put on the 
door when it was open and flat-against 
the wall, and thereby came on the in- 
side when we shut it at night,—and the 
destroying angel passed it by. A few 
days after this Robespierre fell ; and 
the American ambassador arrived and 
reclaimed me, and invited me to his 
house, 

During the whole of my imprison- 
ment prior to the fall of Robespierre, 
there was no time when I could 
think my life worth twenty-four hours ; 
and my mind was made up to meet its 
fate. 


ee 
PEDESTRIANISM. 


The Cambridge Chronicle says: ‘* We in- 
serted some time ago an account of an extra- 
ordinary number of miles performed by Jo- 
seph Meads, a mail-guard. We have now 
further to state, that the same individual has 
completed five years, viz. from Monday Ju- 
ly L1, 1814, to Sunday July 11, 1819, betwixt 
Northampton and London, performing the 
distance of 66 miles every night, without 
halting one night; which, including the _bis- 
settile, amounts to 120,516 miles; bein 
above forty times the computed length of 
Europe. The same individual has travelled 
with mail-coaches, as guard, 547,742 miles ; 
which is above two-and-twenty times the 
computed circumference of the globe.” 


AN OLD FABLE LITERALLY VERIFIED. 


Some wiseacres at Henly-upon-Arden, a 
few days ago, having rubbed a living rat over 
with spirits of turpentine, set it on fire, and 
let it loose in a barn overrun with those ver- 
min, thinking it would drive the rest out. 
The plan succeeded, but in a different way 
from what they intended; the barn being 
burnt to the ground.---Gent. Mag. July 1819. 


ee 


MR. MOLLIEN’S JOURNEY TO THE SOURCE OP 
THE GAMBIA. 

Several journals have affirmed, that a 
young Frenchman, named Mr, Mollien, a 
nephew of the peer of that name, had arrived 
at Tombuctoo, which is owing to a mistake 
inaname. The following are the particulars 
of the case :--- 

Mr. Mollien, only 2l or 22 yearsof age, 
had last year visited the countries watered 
by the Gambia and Rio Grande, and had dis- 
covered the source ofthese rivers: he pene- 
trated to Timbo or Tiembo, the capital city. 

He believed that he had found the real 
source of the Senegal, which according to 
this, would lie more to the south than has 
before been imagined, After he had endur- 
ed all the dangers and fatigues which accom- 
pany a journey among an uncultivated peo- 
ple, he returned by the Bissagos Islands to 
the French colony at Senegal, and arrived 
on the 15th of January at the Island of St. 
Louis. ™ 























Matthews’s New Patent Safe Coach. 
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INVENTIONS. 
SAFE STAGE COACH. 


The Invention of Mr. Henry Matthews , of Greeton-place, East, Bushnal-green. 


Tuts Coach is calculated to ensure safety in 
an eminent d : itis scarcely ible 
for it to turn over; and should it break down 
accidents cannot happen. Itis light, elegant, 
and quite dissimilar to those in use, the nar- 
rowness of which destroy all comfort, be- 
sides being very dangerous ; and they often 
appear like baggage-waggons, from the in- 
discriminate mixture of persons and packa- 
ges. This new construction admits neither 
passengers nor parcels on the roof. There 
are commodious seats provided at about six 
feet six inches from the ground ; the luggage 
is secured from wet and pilfering, under 
lock, and is not more than three feet six inches 
from the ground, instead of eight feet nine 
inches, thereby lowering the centre of grav- 
ity between two and three feet. It cannot 
lose its balance: it is broader than usual, 
and allows more room for passengers. The 
perch, body, and boot, are shorter ; so thatall 
the weight is much nearer, and more at the 
command of the horses. 

The present coaches, which en- 
gers on the top, and loaded outside and 
not within, are as easily turned over asa 
column of fifteen feet in height, and only 
four feet eight inches in diameter. Leta 
thinking person only contemplate an inclin- 
ing road, with this column going at the rate 
of seven milesin the hour, they will then 
give stage-coachmen credit that more acci- 
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dents do not happen, instead of blami 

them (though it isa fact which can be proved, 
that not one in eight of those which do occur 
ever appears in the —_ prints.) The Safe- 
Coach will be as difficult to turn over asa 


column of half this height. The wheel-horses, — 


by this plan, are also relieved from that un- 
equal variation which is occasioned by the 
weight being placed so high as to vibrate 
from side to side ; sometimes falling to one 
horse and sometimes the other, they are com- 
pelled to an equal pace, with a jerking, 
unequal draught. This the inventor says he 
ped ange ~e by experiment: and to produce 
u 


er demonstration of the bad effect of 


placing the weight much above the level 
with the line of draught, 841b, to aline,which, 
passing over a pulley, moved a “noe 
weighing 17 cwt. Seven half-hundred weights 
were then placed on the roof, when it re- 
quired 25lb. more to move ft. The seven 
half-hundred weights were then placed down 
in the boot, when it required only 14lb,: 
thereby proving, that to place the weight 
nearer on a level with the line of draught 
(asin the Safe-Coach,) is a saving of labour 
to the horses, of 111b. in every 25 of draught. 

If a person were to fix a pound weight at 
the top of a ten foot rod, and run with itat 
the rate of seven miles in the hour, this would 
show how much more labour itrequired, than 
if brought down ona level with the hand, 
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Passengers four inside, and twelve out. 


The wheels to this coach are nearly the 
fame in size as those of the mails, and are 
fastened on with lock and key, thereby for 
ever putting to rest all apprehension of 
wheels fiving off. 

The iron crutch, with a spring at bottom, 
which hangs pendant on each side the coach, 
and forms convenient steps, considered rath- 
erasa superabundant caution, than a thing 
absolutely necessary: it may be omitted 
without danger, as the wheels on either side 
will run ov a bank more than twice the 
height other coaches can, and not lose its 
balance; and should a wheel break down, 
the end of the arm comes to the ground be- 
fore the carriage passes the line of gravity. 

This proves the impossibility of its turning 
over. It is true the concussion might shake 
some of thejpassengers off: they would then 





only have to fall three feet four inches (not 
between eight and_nine feet, as from the 
present coaches.) With the pendant springs 
however, there will be no concussion, — 

In order to prevent that uncomfortable 
intermixture,now so prevalent on the outside 
of stage-coaches, the front seat is devoted to 
those who choose to pay a $d. per mile more. 
The charges to other passengers (both inside 
and out) will be no more than at present. 
Improvements like this should be paid for by 
the public, and not the coach-master. 

It exceeds every other carriage both for 
ease and pleasantness. Passengers in t he 
four horse coach sit without incommoding or 
even touching each other. The lover of 
Nature will obtain a better view of the 
country than froma post-chaise, being higher 
and having more windows. 
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VELOCIPEDES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


YE readiness with which you insert in 

_& your excellent miscellany every aseful 
invention, greatly interestsand instructs its 
readers. [ wasmuch amused witha descrip- 
tion of the Velocipede; and soon after was 
induced to purchase one, on which I rodea 
distance of twenty-one miles,a very hilly 
road, and returned to London, the same dis- 
tance, on the succeeding day; and have since 
paid a visit to Watford, fifteen miles, and re- 
turned the next day, with increased - satis- 
faction. 

_IT cannot however consider this machine as 
likely to be brought to any beneficial travel- 
ling use, but thereare many situations in 
which it might be used with advantage; and 
in such situations, it isa very saperior mode 
of exercise, which may be regulated entirely 
at the will and capacity of the rider. [thas 
this great advantage, that it enables the rider 
to take any degree of exercise without dis- 
tressing his breath; indeed, so subtle is it, 
that those in good health and strength, who 
are inclined to get oa, are surprised to find, 
that uSing it a short time, and without feeling 
the sensation of excited lungs, are ina vio- 
lent perspiration, without appearing to them- 
selves to have done enough to occasion it. IT 
have found invariably, fromall who have u- 
sed it, that thisisthe case, and cannot get a 
satisfactory reason for it. I find ita most 
sensible machine: it will indicate or point 
out the least rise or fall of ground; and on, 
that account, [ should always recommend 
the rider to get off and walk up hills, if they 
are even verysmall. Its natural tendency 
is to ran down hill; it will of course require 
exertion to force itin riding up hill, and it 
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is labour badly applied, as it may be wheel- 

ed up all moderate hills with as little labour 

as using a walking-stick, and is really an as- 

sistance. I foundit so; and could go up 
quicker than otaers without it; and it was 
only in very loug and very steep and bad 
hills, that [ found itany weight atall. This, 
in hilly countries, reduces the rate of goings 
as you miy suppose, to wilking nearly hal 
way. [think we have, ina great degree, 
got rid of jolting, by means of a spring of 
ance-wood lying along the whole length of 
the perch, which promises to answer well, 
with very little increase of weight. I do 
not think any metal-springs are at all appli- 
cable. [Ido not think it liable to bring on 
rupture, as issupposed by some, unless a man 
is foolish enough to force up hill, or over 
very ronzh ground; the moving a machine 
notmore than from forty to fifty pounds, 
can never do it. 

Ido not profess to bea very swift travel- 
ler; LT could not run amile without much 
exertion, as [have but little wind; but I 
weat the first seven’ milesinan hour: aad, 
on the average, made six miles an hour, ec- 
casioned by the hills and bad road ; though, 
on level and good roads, [ expect I could 
have exceeded that rate of travelling con- 
siderably, without great exertion. But I do 
not believe the accounts of ten and twelve 
miles an hour being performed, except down 
hill, which is counteracted by the up-hill 
exertion. Idonot believe those of two 
wheels behind will answer, as they would 
require very great exertion, and occasion 

reater fatigue ; and the difficulty of balanc- 
ing, is overcome ina very shorttime. The 
price T gave for mine is eight guineas ; and 
I think they cannot be made under, as they 
require true and good work. E. B. 








POETRY. 
TR we 
Extracted from the English Magazines, Aug. 1819. 


THE EVERLASTING ROSE.* 


HA to thy hues! thou lovely flower, 
Still shed around thy soft perfume, 
Still smile amid the wint’ry hour, 
And boast even now a spring-tide bloom. 


Thine is, methinks, a pleasant dream, 
Loose lingering in the icy vale, 

Of smiles, that hailed the morning beam, 
And sighs more sweet for evening’s gale ! 


Still are thy green leaves whispering 
Lew sounds, to fancy’s ear that tell 

Of mornings, when the wild bee’s wing 
Shook dew-drops from thy sparkling cell ! 


In April’s bower thy sweets are breathed, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair: 





* This and the two pieces following are from 
Poems, &. by John Anster, Esq. just publish- 
ed. The Bride of Corinth, near the conclusion 
of this little volume, is high-wrought, and ter- 
rific in interest. We are sorry only to refer to 


it ; but Mr. Anster’s poems deserve a general 
perusal. , 


In Autumn's chaplet thou art wreathed, 
And round December’s forehead bare. 


With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As summer breezes waved her head, 
And now the snow-drop at thy side 
Meek!y contrasts thy cheerful red. 


*Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay ; 

The Summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wint'ry robin’s dearer lay. 


Sweet flower! how happy dost thon seem 
*Mid parching heat, ’mid nipping frost ; 

While, gathering beauty from each beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost! 


Thus hope, ’mid life’s severest days, 
Still smiles, still triumphs o'er despair ; 
Alike she lives in Pleasure’s rays, 
And cold Affliction’s winter air. 


Charmer, alike in lordly bower, 

And in the hermit’s cell she glows ; 
The Poet's and the Lover’s flower, 

The bosom’s EVERLASTING ROSE ! 
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BALLAD.* 


4 be summer sun was sinking 

With a mild light, calm and mellow, 

It shone on my littie boy’s bonny checks, 
And his loose locks of yellow ; 


The robin was singing sweetly, 
And his song was sad and tender ; 

And my littie boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smiled with a sweet softsplendour, 


My little boy lay on my bosom 
While his sou] the song was quaffing, 
The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 
And his heart and his eye were laughing: 
I satalone in my cottage, 
The midnight needie plying; 
I feared for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying! 


There came a hand to my lonely latch, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning; 
I knelt to pray, but rose again, 
For I heard my little boy groaning: 


I crossed my brow and I crossed my breast, 
But that night my child departed— 

They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted! 


Oh! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are dim and hollow, 
My little boy 18 gone to God, 
And his mother soon will follow! 


The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meetly, 

And I will sleep with my little boy 
In the moonlight churchyard sweetly. 


— 


THE DIRGE OF DARGO. 


(From the Gaelic.) 


The original, of which I know nothing, is, I am 
told, printed in Doctor Smith’s “ Gaelic Poems.” 
The present imitation is from a literal translation 
by a friend.) 

CHORUS. 
IKE the oak of the vale was thy strength and thy 
height, | 

Thy foot, like the ernet of the mountain in flight; 

Thy arm was the tempest of Loda’s fierce breath, 

Thy blade, like the blue mist of Lego, was death!— 


Alas ! how soon the thin cold cloud 
The hero’s bloody limbs must shroud ! 
And who shall teil his sire the tale ! 
And who shall soothe his widow’s wail ! 
~I see thy father full of days ; 

For thy return behold him gaze ; 
The hand that rests upon the spear 
Trembles in feebleness and fear— 
He shudders, and his bald grey brow 
Is shaking like the aspen-bough, 





* The woman, in whose character these lines 
are written, supposes her child stolen by a fairy. 
I need not mention how prevalent the supersti- 
tion isin Ireland, which attributes most in- 
stances of sudden death to the agency of these 


spirits, 
+ Eagle. 


Original Poetry. 


He gazes till his dim eyes fail 

With gazing on the fancied sail :— 

Anxious he looks—what sudden streak 

Fiits like a sunbeam o’er his cheek ! 

—* Joy, joy, my child, it is the bark 

That bounds on yonder billow dark !”— 

His child looks forth with straining eye, 

And sees—the light cloud sailing by— 

—His grey head shakes !—how sad, how weak 
That sigh !—how sorrowful that cheek !— 


Thy Bride—thy beloved, is smiling in sleep, 
She thinks on her love in the visions of night, 
She welcomes her wanderer home from the deep, 
And her Dargo she fo!ds in the arms of delight ; 
Alas! isthe dream of Cremina untrue ? 
‘rhe lord of her bosom no more shall she view ; 
The beam of his valour hath darkened and died, 
And Erin beheld how he perished in pride! 
His Bride from her s!umbers will waken and weep, 
But when shall the hero avouse him from sleep ? 
The yellof the stag-hound—the clash ofthe spear, 
May ring o’er his tomb,—but the dead will not hear ; 
Once he wielded the sword, once he cheered to the 
hound, 
But his pleasures are past, and his s!umber is sound ; 
Await not his coming, ye sons of the chace. 
Day dawns !—but it nerves not the dead for the race ; 
—Await not his coming, ye sons of the spear, 
The war-song ye sing—but the dead will not hear! 
Oh, blessing be with him who sleeps in the grave, 
The leader of Lochlin! the young and the brave ;— 
On earth didst thou scatter the strength of our foes, 
—Then blessing be thine in thy cloud of repose! 


ER 


THE SOLDIER IN EGYPT. 
BY THE LATE JOHN FINLAY, 


FR™ my slumber I woke atthe dead hour of 
night, 
And down to the ocean I sped ; 
The moon on the billows was trembling and bright, 
As it rose o’er the Pyramid’s head. 
Its beams lent a magic far dearer than sleep, 
As I trod my lone course on the sand ; 
And dear was the blast as it blew o’er the deep, 
For it came from my own native land, 


The battle had ceased with the sweet setting sun, 
But I heard its dread tumults again ; 

I paused—it was nought but the answering gun 
Of the watchman afar on the plain- 


I thought of the woe and the carnage again— 
I looked o’er the wave’s distant foam ; 

And the tear that had started at sight of the slain, 
I shed for the friends of my home. 


Oh ! pleasant it is,on a far foreign shore, 
To think on the days that are past— 

It wakes the dull spirit that slumbered before, 
Like the rain ‘mid the burning waste, 


Was it hope or illusion my bosom that warmed, 
When I thought on the birch of the grove ; 

Like a wretch half-bewildered with magic that 

charmed, 

I heard the sweet voice of my love. 

To the spot O for ever be fettered my sight— 
W ith the sound ever charmed let me be; 

Even this corse-covered strand is a couch of delight, 


When such visions my fancy ean sce. 
. 
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TO THE SWISS. 
BY THE SAME. 
H®: Swiss arise, 
~ The Gaul is on his way, 
His banner to the blast is flying— 
The peasants on thy hills are sighing, 
As they look at the long array. 
o! Swiss arise, 
‘Fhe Gaul has doomed thee to death ; 
Hark, hark to the groans and sighs, 
As they rise from the vales beneath. 


Thy arm once was strong when the Austrian fell, 

And his buckler was pierced by the arrow of Tell ; 

Though his horses were many as leaves of the spring, 

And the eagle o’ershadow’d the land with his wing, 

Yet he fell from his heights, while destruction and 
fear 

Hung biack as the shadow of night on his rear. 


Ho! watchman of the night, 
Dost hear the hoof on the plain ? 
Dost hear, in the spirits of affright, 
The voices of the slain? 


I heard the horses hoof on the plaia, 
As he paces the distant bound ; 

And the dying man, from the field of the slain, 
Slow breathes a mournful sound. 


Bind, bind the shield on the arm— 
Let loose the sword from its sheath ; 

And the bells that welcome the victor home, 
Shall toll for the brave in death, 


EE 
HOME, SWEET HOME ! 


Gomes love to range the world’s'‘wide round, 
“ Some conrt the city’s giddy charms, 

Some list the trumpet’s clanging sound, 
Joy’d at the thoughts of war’s alarms ;-- 

Ambition’s arts and Pleasure’s smiles 
With-deep distrust I cautious flee, 

And Glory’s vain deceitful wiles, 
For home, sweet home, is all to me! 


Fond hopes of wealth, vain dreams of ease, 
Of future riches, future rest 
And all that Fsncy’s self can please, 
Fill the void chasm of manya breast. 
They seek the busy haunts of life, 
Explore the desert, brave the sea, 
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For these they join in worldly strife, 

But home, sweet home, is a// to me! 
Loved home! dear scene of every bliss 

That clings around my grateful heart ! 
My M-—’s smile, my infant’s kiss, 

What purer joys can life impart! 
Content with what my God has given, 

I live what others wish to be ; 
Enjoying earth and hoping Heaven, 

My home, sweet home, is a// to me! 

July 6, 1819. VICANUS. 
— 


TO MY DOG. 


(oes ACK, my mute companion, as thou sleep’st 
On the warm rug, coil’d up in little room, 

Enjoying much delight, why do thine ears 

Erect with sudden tremors—why should sighs 

Swell thy shagg’d sides—-and inarticulate sounds 

Escape in feverish murmurings from th bosom?— 

And still, whene’er in these mysterious fits 

Of visionary sadness I have pluckt 

Thy shaggy ears—why, with an eye where grief 

And love shed mingling glances, dost thou lie 

The hand that broke thy slumbers, and advance 

The supplicating paw, and seem to feel 

More than thy wented fondness for thy master ? 

Is it, that in the lonely sea-girt Isle 

Where thy sweet days of puppyhood were past, 

Thou hast imbib’d from the old seer who nurst thee 

Ought of prophetic vision—as thou slept 

On the dark hills capp’d with eterna! clouds? 

Has that mysterious power, which haunts the wild 

And solitary glens, ta’en from thine eye 

The film which hides the future ? Dost thou see 

The woes which fill the chequer’d rolls of Time ? 

And do the joys of sorrows which await 

Thy quite unconscious Master—as they pass, 

Cast their unreal shadows o’er thy dreams ? 

Is’t this, which, when awaken'd, bids thy tail 

Quiver with kindness,—this that taught thine eye 

Its mute but eloquent language ?—Sweetest Cur, 

Tho’ Cur thou be, unseemly , bandy-legg’d, 

Cloath’d in a matted wilderness of hair ; 

Yet hear me, Cossack, I would trust the heart 

That beats within that canine breast of thine, 

More for its faithfulness, than many a one 

Dwelling in that proud shrine—a human bosom, 


——— ~~ = 
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HANNAH MORE’S NEW WORK. 
TS a few days will be published, Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Re- 
flections on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Mr. Owen, Lanark, stated, at the re- 
cent meeting in Landon, that 200,000 pair of 
hands, with machinery, spin as much cotton. 
now, as, forty years ago, without machinery, 
would have employed 20,000,000, that is to 
say, 100 to i; that the cotton spun ina year, 
at this time, in this country, would require, 
without machinery, at least 60,000,000 hands, 
with single wheels; and, that the quantity 
of manufactured work, of all sorts, done by 
the aid of machinery in this aation, is such as 
would require, without that aid, the labour 


of at least 400,000,000 of manufacturers. How 
evident it is, then, that machinery enables us 
to enjoy luxuries without labour; that 
labour of this kind is no longer necessary: 
and that the manufacturers ought now to 
enabled to return to the land. 

A school on the Lancasterian system was 
opened at Florence on tie first of May, and 
already affords the most unequivocal proof 
of the advantages resulting from the plan of 
mutual instraction: a singular instance of 
the rapid progress of the pupils is mentioned. 
A grenadier, named Pascal Bresci, 25 years 
of age, who scarcely knew the alphabet, has 
in the space of twenty days learned to read 
with facility, and to write correctly from 
dictation. 
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